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CHRISTIANITY AND THE FALL OF : 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE, | 





De Ci ivitate s Dei. This treatise, whits t it is 
\professedly a refutation of this calumny, 
really a rambling dissertation on ail manner 


of questions—theological, mythological and 


|philosophical—in the peculiar style and taste 


Among the many thrusts that are made at 
Christianity in Gibbon’s great work, there. 
is one that we do not remember to have seen 
noticed as it deserves, charging it, as far as 
he dared, with the decline of the Roman 
Empire. In the general observations that he 
makes on the Roman Empire in the West, 
at the close of Chapter XXX VIII, there occur | 
the following characteristic sentences, which 
gleam all over with his own malignant 
mockery. ‘‘As the happiness of a future| 
life is the great object of religion, we may 
hear without surprise or scandal, that the in- 
troduction, or at least the abuse, of Christi- 
anity had some influence on the decline and j 
fall of the Roman Empire. The clergy suc- 
cessfully preached the doctrines of patience 
and pusillanimity; the active virtues of so- 
ciety were discouraged; and the last re- 
mains of military spirit were buried in the 
cloister ; a large portion of public and private 
wealth was consecrated to the specious de- 
mands of charity and devotion; and the sol- 
dier’s pay was lavished on the useless mul- 
titudes of both sexes who could only plead 
the merits of abstinence and chastity.” He 
afterwards qualities this sneering attack by 
the reluctant admission that its influence on 
the Barbarians was salutary, and tended to 
prevent the total ruin of society when the 
mighty empire fell to pieces. 

There was nothing original in this insinua- 
ted charge. While the great Empire was 
slowly dying, there were not a few of the 
remaining adherents of Paganism who charg- 
ed this gradual decay on the anger of the 
gods, who were offended at the introduction 
of Christianity, and the consequent neglect 
of their ancient altars. So loudly was this 
charge made, that Augustine found it neces- 
sary to write a refutation of it in his treatise 


Vor. XX---1 


‘of the age, with much that is valuable, and 
much that i is mere chaff. The elements of a 
refutation are scattered through it, and may 
exist there in a form that was adapted to the 
mental habits of the fourth century, but they 
are not sufficiently concentrated to meet the 
forms of thought that prevail in our day. 


It is obvious that the proper refutation of 
the charge would be to show that the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
were distinct from Christianity, either chro- 


‘nologically or logically, and that their nature 


was such that Cliristianity tended to coun- 
teract rather than to aggravate them. This 
As, of course, avery wide field of investigation, 
and one that we cannot expect fully to occu- 
py in our assigned space. All, theretore, 


that we will aim at is to indicate the general 


track of the argument, giving the results of 
investigation, rather than the investigations 
themselves, in order that those who have 
leisure and ability for studies of this kind 
may follow out these suggestions at their 
leisure. 


In enquiring after the causes of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, we must look 
far higher up in its history than the age of 
decrepitude that preceded its destrucuion, for 
the diseases of such a stupendous organism 
aré usually chronic, and require generations 
for their development. Hence we must go 
backward at least as far :s the date when 
Christianity came in contact with Roman 
civilization, and there determine the aciual 
amount of inherent vitality that it possessed, 
before we shall have before us the elements 
necessary for the decision of this question 

When the chosen twelve went forth froin 
Jerusalem to “preach the gospel to every 
creature,’ the Roman Empire had reached 


the acme of its magnificent greatness. It 
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had arisen from the great sea, the fourth 
form in the prophet’s visions, dark, iron- 
teethed, terrible, stamping under foot the 
helpless, tearing down the strong, absorbing 
with a greed the most insatiable, and a ra- 
pidity the most startling, provinces, king- 
doms and empires, until the bannered Eagle 
that bore those potent initials S. P. Q. R. 
gazed on the sun as it flashed from the wa- 
ters of the Euphrates, and only lost sight of 
it when it sunk behind the misty shores of 
Britain. Those enduring roads, which cen- 
tering at the Forum, stretched their rocky 
arms over mountain and valley, through the 
depths of primeyal forests and onward to the 
remotest boundary of the Empire, were apt 
symbols of that crushing authority which 
radiated in stern and unbending might from 
Imperial city. Rome was the focus of the 
world, and all the costliest things of earth 
were poured into this august metropolis. 
And, at this period, as if to facilitate the 
spread of any new opinion, the temple of 
Janus, the second time in its history, was 
closed, and the world in a state of quiet and 
commercial activity that made intercourse 
between different nations easy. And such’ 
was the splendor of literature and art that 
marked this era, that it became the standard 
of all subsequent advancement; and the 
very name of the Augustan age has been 
since the most significant designation of the 
most brilliant period of a nation’s literary 
history. 

But whilst all this is true, it is also true 
that beneath this glittering exterior the in- 
quiring eye may detect some of the elements 
of decay that finally caused this colossus of 
the nations to totter and fall before the fierce 
storms from the Northern forests, and fall 
with a crash that startled the world. 
notice a few of these elements. 


suit of the right, like the iron man of the 
Faery Queen, turning aside neither at the 
call of the Siren, or the menace of the Fury, 
but with an unfaltering purpose pressing 
right onward, though his path should carry 
him to the shades of Orcus and the tribunal 
of Rhadamanthus, from which he believed he 
would surely pass to the sunny plains of 
Elysium. It was this sublime martyr faith 
in what he deemed to be duty to the gods 
and duty to men, that made the ancient Ro- 
man at once the model and monarch of his 
race, and rendered Roman arms and Ro- 
man policy invincible. The history of early 
Rome, even in the fabulous pages of Livy, 
is brilliant with unquestioned proofs of this 
fact. 

But when we come to examine the Augus- 
tan era, we find a mournful change. As in 
Greece religion had degenerated into a mere 
love for the fine arts, as christianity did later 
in Italy, so in Rome the only residuum left 
of the ancient religion was a species of pa- 
triotism. All genuine faith in religion was 
extinct, so that Cicero, in spite of his disqui- 
sitions in favor of the existence of the gods, 
and the immortality of the soul, more than 
hints at his doubts of both, and openly ex- 
presses his wonder that the augurs could look 
each other in the face without laughing. 
The rhetorical treatise addressed to Heren- 
nius and ascribed to Cicero, evinces inci- 
dentally and unconsciously a corruption of 
society in every department of it, thatis even 
more startling and appalling, than the direct 
evidences of depravity set forth in the caus- 
tic pages of Horace, Persius and Juvenal. 
Religion had degenerated, according to the 
nature of the mind with which it dealt, either 


‘into superstition or infidelity, and the sole 
We 


renovators of society, were to be found in the 
sty of Epicurus or the kennel of Diogenes. 








We believe that among the first and most 


potent of these defects was, a want of any 
strong’ and sincere faith in the principles of 
virtue and religion. The ancient Roman 
was a man of faith, and a man of virtue ac- 
cording to his faith, and hence was a man of 
power. Believing that unseen eyes were 
upon him, and unseen arms around him, he 
resolved from a higher than human motives, 
and he acted from a mightier than human 
strength. He went right forward in the pur- 


There was no motive impelling the mass of 
society to virtue drawn from this life, for its 
only reward was privation and ridicule; and 
“hone drawn from the life to come, for that 
|was deemed a fable. Hence passion and 
appetite in every form were let loose, in all 
their hideous shapes of brutality and ferocity, 
hostile collision. The proofs of these allega- 
tions present themselves in sickening and 


without a check, but that of bitter rivalry and 
| disgusting detail, in almost every work re- 
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maining of that splendid but rotten age. Nor!|wives and mothers with Christian matrons, 
was the tendency of this condition of society | yet she possessed many such wives as Lu- 
unseen by philosophic observers. The pages cretia, and many such mothers as Cornelia. 
of Livy, Sallust, Pliny the Elder, Plutarch | But at the period under discussion corruption 
and Tacitus evince a painful sense of the the most loathsome and festering had reach- 
malady, without any knowledge of the rem-|ed the households of Rome, and poisoned so- 
edy. That remedy must be a religion sim-| ciety at its very fountain. It is a significant 
ple enough to be grasped by the faith of the fact, that of all the touching and beautiful 
poor and ignorant; lofty enough to command | pictures given us, in the undying literature 
the faith of the intellectual and learned;!of this period, there occur so few delinea- 
sublime enough in its teachings to breathe altions of the domestic affections; so few re- 
new life into the dying age; pure enough in| cognitions of anything like a home; so few 
its requisitions to cleanse the filthiness of of those artless touches of deep and thrilling 
this huge Augean stable; and strong enough emotion that cause the eye to glisten, and 
in its hopes and influences to exorcise the the heart to swell over pages of a Burns, a 
unclean spirits, whose name was Legion;| Wilson, or an Irving. On the contrary, in 
and such a religion alone was found in the pages of Juvenal and Horace, and espe- 
Christianity. ‘cially of Tacitus, we have some pictures of 

Another serious and fatal defect in this, Roman homes, sketched in colors so ghastly 
civilization, was the social. position of wo-| and horrible, that the pencil seems dipped 
man, and the domestic relations of society.|in the lurid flames of the pit. Licentious- 
The family is the fountain of civilization, ness, jealousy, discord and hate; plots of 
and woman is the tutelary spirit of the fam- husband against wife, and wife against hus- 
ily. Itis in the household that the purest band; mothers sacrificing their own chil- 
and holiest affections take their earliest rise, dren, to their shameless and horrible lusts ; 
and around-the household that they will’ divorces succeeding divorces with disgusting 
cling and twine with their longest and fond- frequency; and in default of these the dag- 
est attachment. It is im the sweet influences’ ger or the poisoned bowl, made the ready 
of family scenes, and family affections, that pander to brutal appetites; murder, perjury, 
those pure and vestal principles of noble’ suicide, robbery and incest; these are the 
acts, are lit in the secret shrines of the hu- | elements composing these horrible pictures. 
man heart, that are the last to be quenched | In the later days of the empire, marriage was 
in the career of vice, and that often, casting}deemed a degrading yoke, and children a 
their high and starry brightness on the trou-| curse; the wife was a mere slave, and learn- 
bled sea of ambition, debauchery and de-/ing, and culivation of mind deemed oniy 
spair, gently lure the wayward and weary proper for the courtezan. Hence there was 
voyager back to the calm and peaceful track needed, that effeminacy should not lead to 
that leads to the happy isles of the blest. | utter extinction, some agency that would 
‘The child is the father of the man;” and’ purify the domestic relations; cause husband 
the mother is the moulding architect that and wife, and parent and child, to regard 
forms the child. Let the homestead be a| each other with suitable affection; and lift 
place of pure and holy breathings, embo-|the wife, ‘he mother, the sister and the 
somed in an atmosphere of virtue and truth; | daughter to their proper position, as the 
and the young heart will drink in their sunny! golden links that sweetly and softly bind into 
influences like the opening flower, and de- one the jarring elements of society. Such 
velop them in the rich foliage and clustering an agency was Christianity, the only religion 
fruit of purpling maturity and green old age. on earth that raises woman to her proper po- 





Hence a nation’s households embosom a na- 
tion’s destiny. 

When we look at Rome in the high and 
palmy days of her prosperity, we find that 


although her households were never to be. 


compared with a Christian home, or her 


sition, and thus creates a home. 

Another serious defect was the gradual 
decrease of a hardy, robust, industrious mid- 
dle class in Roman society, having an inter- 
est in maintaining her institutions in peace, 
and defending them in war. The import- 
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ance of such a class in every government, 
is ytoo manifest to require a moment’s re- 
mark. No good government can exist with- 
out it. [ft is*true we do not find in any an- 
cient government, a body of men correspond- 
ing to the vast middle class of modern so- 
ciety, the mighty ters etat, who are now the 
real rulers. of the world.. But in ancient 
Rome we find perhaps a nearer approach to 
this class, than we do in any other commu- 
nity, except ihe Hebrew commonwealth un- 
der the judges and early kings. The hardy 
yeomanry of Latium, whose nerves and mus- 
cles were strung by agricultural toil, manly 
exercise and virtuous habits, were thus fitted 
to put on the massive armor of the legionary, 
and go forth ‘to the conquest of the world. 
But when in the third and fourth century of 
the Christian era, the ‘fierce barbaric hordes 
came down like the vulture on his prey, we 
look in vain for this class. They are extinct. 
The rich fields thst once stretched along the 
Alps and Apennines, are deserted and bar- 
ren, and the place that their hardy cultiva- 
tors once occupied in the armies filled by the 
rude Dacian, the fierce Hun, and the bar- 
baric Goth. Hence’ when these hired de- 
fenders chose to grasp the rich prize they 
had hitherto protected, there was no force 
adequate to resist them. What then pro- 
duced this strange and fatal destruction of so 
important a class of men, and thus the de- 
struction of the empire? We find all the 
causes at work during the Augustan age. 
The first was the gratuitous distribution by 
the government to the people, first, of grain, 
then, of bread, and finally, of every necessary 
of life These staples of subsistence were 
drawn from the rich and conquered provinces 
of Egypt, Lybia and Sicily, which by reason 
of their superior advantages of soil and cli- 
mate, were able to undersell the Italian.s¢ri- 
culturists, and thus drive them from the mar- 
ket. Discouraging native agriculture; and 
paying a premium to idleness, by this gratui- 
tous distribution, we find that at this very 
period, Cicero testifies that not more than 
2000 citizens, out of the vast population of 
Rome possessed the means of independent 
subsistence. Hence the race of agricultu- 


_ rists gradually withdrew from this unequal 


and bootless contest, and forsaking their 
fields, became lost in the needy crowd of 





hungry retainers in the city. As the barba- 
rians began to make their pillaging incur- 
sions, the frontier di tricts became insecure, 
and were therefore gradually abandoned. 
But by the absurd municipal regulations of 
Rome, the amount of tax levied on these pro- 
vinces remained precisely what it was when 
they were populous and flourishing. Hence 
as the population decreased, and the rewards 
of labor diminished, while the tax required 
from each province remained the same, it 
soon required all the-labor of the husband- 
man to meet the enormous and increasing 
burden of taxation that fell to his share. 
This insane policy tended to depopulate en- 
tirely the agricultural districts, and destroy 
their hardy, rural, industrial population on 
which the state had once so much depended. 

Another cause of the disappearance of this 
middle class of society, was the enormous 
increase of the slave population. By reason 
of the numerous captives taken in war, and 
the natural increase of the slaves, they at 
last numbered from 50 to 60,000,000 of souls, 
and single families in Rome possessed from 
20 to 30,000. Labor thus became cheap and 
degrading, and the laboring class of freemen 
gradually disappeared. An enormous drain 
was made on the resources of the republic, 
for the maintenance of the slave population, 
and in consequence of their cruel treatment, 
a hardy and powerful race was created bur- 
densome to the commonwealth, yet bitterly 
hostile to its interests. The natural result of 
this process was seen in the invasion of 
Rome by Alaric, when 40,000 slaves joined 
him in a body, and became his most desper-. 
ate and ferocious soldiers. 

There was th=refore needed an agency 
that would remove these monstrous iequal- 
ities of society, and give to honest labor its 
proper dignity, and that agency was found 
alone in the religion that declared, ‘“he that 
will not work shall not eat.”’ 

The last serious defect that we notice, is 
the want of any proper feelings of common 
humanity. The very etymology of the word 
humanity, suggests the social and political 
importance of the feelings included in the 
term. A nation that lacks these feelings, 
not only falls short of the proper standard of 
civilization, but ultimately procures its own 
destruction by one of the inevitable laws of 
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providence. 


It is true a Roman audience |than hasten it; and to any candid scholar, 


could rise up in admiration of that noble ex-| whether it did not in fact arrest it, and be- 
pression of human brotherhood ‘homo sum, |come a phenix principle in this consuming 


| 


et nil humani a me alienum puto,” but it is body, gathering all of vitality and endurance 
also true, that this same audience, perhaps, that was left in the perishing frame, and ari- 
could the next hour raise a shout of equal ‘sing at length from the ashes of its pyre, in 
applause over the shrieking victim, writhing the new and majestic form of modern civili- 


in the jaws of wild beasts, or the bleeding zation in Furope and America. 


If this be 


form of the dying gladiator. Tens of thou- true, as the pages of Guizot, Stephen, Taylor 
sands of wretched combatants were some- and other writers of unchallenged ability, 
times brought forward at a single gladiatorial | clearly demonstrate, how malignant was the 
show, to glut that savage and cowardly thirst stab that the Joab hand of the polished Gib- 
for mangling and blood, that only grew with its bon sought to plant in the heart of the reli- 


gratification. When to this we add the bru- 
tal treatment received by the sickly infant; 
the decrepit parent; the hapless victim of 
disease and accident; the wounded soldier; 
the captive foe and the miseravle slave; we 
see a savage ferocity that provoked the ven- 
geance of both God and man, and that it 
might not work the utter ruin of the society 
that harbored it, required for its cure a reli- 
gion that delighted not in blood; whose spi- 
rit was love, and whose model him that cried, 
‘Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” 

We see from this rapid sketch of the de- 
fects of Roman civilization, there was am- 
ple scope for the exertion of the peculiar 
influences of Christianity; that the very cau- 
ses that produced the downfall of this mighty 
power, were directly antagonistic to the 


whole spirit and temper of Christianity ; and | 


that hence if it exerted any influence at all 
on society, that influence must be adverse to 
these causes of ruin. and therefore conserva- 
tive and salutary. But it was impossible for 
anything short of a miracle to arrest the 
downfall of the existing form of the Roman 
empire. It had passed from the budding 
vigor of its wolf-nursed youth, through the 
crowned and imperial strength of an iron 
maturity, to the driveling dotage of an effete 
and corrupt old age. Christianity might re- 
tard its dissolution, but possessed no Medean 
charm, or elixir of immortality to bring the 
vigor of youth back to its tottering frame. 
The doom of destiny was upon it, and it must 
go down to the grave. 

Now, in looking at these causes of the de- 
cay of the Roman empire, we put it to any 
candid mind whether the tendency of Chris- 
tianity was not to arrest this decay rather 


gion of Jesus Christ. 
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MY PLANET. 


My heart! my heart! take all my heart—all, all, 
_ O glorious planet from the Eastern home, 

Of light—O dazzling splendor rise and come, 
Rise and sail slowly upward at my call! 

Sail slowly forth! thy Chaldean waits for thee, 
. Sail grandly out! A true heart dark and cold, 
With watching waits to see thy glory rolled 
Through the great heaven—a light, a mystery ! 

A light, a mystery! a new found world, 
Radiant with youth, a fountain of delight! 
Come golden planet! rise up on my height, 

Rise in the East with clond banners unfurled, 

Or in the West—a new, more glorious day ; 

Long dreained of, magical, like bright Cathay! 





PASSAGES FOR A SENTIMENTALIST. 


BY T. N. 


—How refining—how elevating—how sub- 
duing are the influences of night! The ex- 
ternal circumstances that may have had 


power to fret the spirit all the day, till it was 


ready to succumb under their dull weight, 
lose their importance with the twilight, and 
dwindle down to an insignificant, pettiness 
that makes us wonder at our own weakness 
in having suffered ourselves to be so over- 
borne by them. But in proportion as the 
outer life relaxes its hold upon us, does the 
inner assert its superiority, and invite all the 
pensive memories which the glare and noise 
of the busy day had scared away, to come 
forth like fairies from their hiding-places, 
and hold undisturbed revel under the quiet 
eye of night. 
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—— A ST eens 


Shakspeare’s Jessica was 
—‘ never merry when she heard sweet music,”— 


and as little disposed to be so is the spirit, 
most susceptible of the etherealizing influ-| 
ences of nature in the tenderest and holiest. 
of all her moods. Day with its brightness, 
its positiveness, its actuality, belongs so to’ 
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eting element. Yet how little have outward 


circumstances really to do with our inward 
tranquillity! How often does the spirit, sur- 
rounded by the external blaze of prosperity, 


“ Benighted walk under the mid-day sun!” 


How falsely does the seen—the tangible, the 


spoken, interpret the unseen, the intangible, 


our common life—is so associated with the the unuttered! 


material part of our being, that we shrink | 
from baring to its unsympathizing eye, all 
that world of thought and emotion in which 
we most truly live, and which, like the stars 
above us, its overpowering light wholly con- 
ceals. But the vagueness which has a very 
“beauty in its doubt’”—the silence—the, 
half melancholy—the appealing tenderness 
of the night, all find answering vibrations in 
“the solemn—beating heart.” 

Whatever faith Agatha B—, might here- 


But amid the loveliness of these visible 


scenes, Agatha had not lived an ingrate. 


Her quick, sensitive nature had not skimmed 
the surface of the pleasant life about her with 
mere child-like delight: she had capacities 
that “grasped far more than this. Where 
others saw only flowers,—she found honey: 
where common eyes beheld nothing more 
than the evenly flow of the waters of affec- 
tion,—she discerned a Pactolus, in whose 
depths she had skill to discover grains of 


tofore have had, in the reality and sweet-! gold: where the ordinary gaze was conscious 
ness of ti.is mystic sympathy, it did not only of soft skies and fair landscapes,—she 
seem su cient for her now, as she lay in a recognized the living, throbbing soul of Na- 
sort of mournful abandonment, upon the low ture, and learned from her own experience 





window-seat, flooded round with a radiant | 
light, whose spiritualizing presence made 
still more delicate the brow on which it 
shone. There were no tears in the eyes that 
were turned so fixedly toward the still sky ; 
tears are but the expression of ordinary sor- 
row,—and it was not mere ordinary sor-' 
row that was glazing their usually serene 
depths. There was a rigidness of compres- 
sion too, about the sweet, flexible mouth, 
that better told of some inward struggle, 
than any audible language the lips could have 
employed,—and a pathos in the whole atti- 
tude that far transcended the pleasing sad- 
ness of the gentle Jessica. 

Yet that summer night folded its wings 
over no home more tranquil, more beautiful, 
or more ‘richly endowed with all the appli- 
ances of happiness than Agatha’s. Here 
were the most loving of parents—the most 
caressing of brothers,—light-hearted and 
merry-voiced children: here was all that 
could minister to the most cultivated and re- 
fined tastes,—books and pictures, organ tones 
within doors—bird-music without ; trees and 
flowers,— winding walks—plashing waters— 
all within an azure frame of girdling hills ;— 
a very environment of such beau‘iful home- 


that 


“ she never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 


And so had passed her simple life-drama, 
without a thought of monotony, or a shade 
of weariness, till another actor had stepped 
in among her dramatis persone. Not till then 
had she conceived that the drama needed a 
hero to add to its completeness. 

She had felt before no want: her over- 
running cup did not, apparently, lack any 
ingredient that could render its contents 
sweeter or more refreshing. But now—now 
that the golden goblet of intoxicating Jove 
had touched her lips, she wondered within 
herself that she had never hitherto been 
haunted with pining thirst. A new, strange 
atmosphere was around her,—an atmosphere 
through whose rarefied and intensifying me- 
dium, everything looked brighter and more 
beautiful than of old. All who approached 
her, had the advantage of this transfiguring 
light which for a time clothed all equally 
with an unnatural glory. The former quiet, 
placid serenity was gone; and in its place 
there was an elevation of spirit,—a loftiness 
of look,—an intonation of voice, that made 





life, as seemed to set at defiance any disqui- 


her words, even when she spoke on trivial 
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subjects, eloquent—and her sinile that used longs to us!” ‘Bat when the thunder-cloud 
only to be soft and sweet,—radiant. ‘of passion has swept past, then only can we 
More especially was this the case, when be sensible of the wreck and devastation that 
they two—the youth and the maiden—=stood are left behind it. 
under the starlight together, while he with | Most bitterly did Agatha feel this, as she 
his kindling eyes fixed upon her face, loved sat where we found her, in the window-seat 
with fond provocatives to tempt her to pour ofhersilent chamber. That rarefied air which 
forth what sometimes almost seemed to him’ she had been breathing, was suddenly with- 
the inspirations of a Pythoness. With w hat drawn, and she sank into a region that seemed 
a trail of light his future would brighten be-| too oppressive to allow her a free breath. Self- 
fore him while her uplifted finger would track reproach had not dared to whisper any taunts ; 
it out, as if on a scroll as bani and unblot- there could not be room for self-accusation ; 
ted as that shining sky, her heart would map | and love, which*had been frightened from her 
his destiny! His tempestuous and fiery na-| heart, like a bird from its disturbed nest, had 
ture grew calm and quiet under her mystical not yet found courage to wander back again. 
influence,—the covert selfishness, which had| “I will conquer !’’ she said to herself, as 
not yet been divined, shrank back ashamed, | she raised her drooping head, and clasped 
and he rarely turned from her side without her hands more tightly together; “I will— 
the consciousness that he had been ‘“ enter- I must conquer! The peace of all my fu- 
taining an angel unawares,”’ or pressed his. ture depends upon this self-government: I 
line torher Kichead, without feeling that there will free myself from the fetters that still 
was purity in the touch. icling about me. They are broken,—I know 
—And yet—yet there came a time—| ‘they are broken; but I must be rid of every 
strange that it should have been so!—when link, or their clank will deafen me to all 
waters of bitterness flowed between those pleasant sounds, and their rust will eat into 
two hearts. It was but a drop at first—the my very soul! My high, woman’s pride 
overgush of an impatient and imperious na-| shall not fail me, now that I am called to 
ture,—but it deeply wounded the sensitive test it: I will be strong in it. 
pride of that most womanly heart. Love) my truant thoughts ; 
had not wrought upon Agatha’s character ence of that one name shall be resisted, until 
the effect it has on many. Instead of ren-| ia can hear it without my blood quickening, 
dering it only plastic and soft, it had strength-| or my cheek growing pale. I may, perhaps, 
ened, elevated, ennobled her entire being, find zest in ordinary things again: I willtry ; 
and quickened it to an intensity that had I will go back to the quieter, “safer happiness 
often in it a quality less nearly allied to plea-|I was so content with, before I learned this 
sure than to pain. last, passionate lesson: yes! my resolution 
And so the scarcely perceptible breach |is inflexible !”’ 
widened, until before either knew what havoc} As if to make her determination more 
they were making, a gulf flowed between | binding upon herself, she took a pencil from 
them, which. after protestations might not|the table, and by the light of the moon, 
bridge,—a dead sea, on whose borders all) wrote with a nervous and rapid hand on the 
the flowers of affection withered to ashes—/open pages of a port-folio that lay on the seat 
beneath whose acrid depths, the airy fabrics | beside her:— 
of the future were buried, and over whose 


I will curb 
the too powerful influ- 
























sullen surface the wings of hope might not 
be spread. 

The vow was broken,—that vow uttered 
with such trembling earnestness by the lips 
of both—was hastily, rudely broken, and 
they parted not to meet again as they had 
been used to meet. How truly does Goethe 
say, that “in passionate moments we reckon 
as trivial, all that is about us—all that be- 








1 used to think it strange 
That fragrant memories should be left to float 
Down the dark current of forgetfulness. 
Oft in my aimless, summer wanderings, 
In very wantonness, I’ve plucked the flowers 
That fringed some brook’s green marge, and tossed them 
in, 
To watch how voyagers so frail and fair 
Would stem the ripples. When at last they sank, 
I’ve likened them to sweet remembrances 
That blossom round the heart, which time and chance 
Tear away rudely, thus to fling thei out 
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Upon oblivion’s waters; and I’ve thought 

How sad it were to crush what once we cherished. | 
All memories then were pleasant —and IL blest 
With childlike thanks the God who gave them me, 
Nor made me like the feathered wanderers 

That wot not of the flight,of yesterday. 
At such an hour it had been hard to teach | 
The heart that never vet had learned to shrink 
From any reirospection, the belief 

That dull forgetininess could ever be 

Longed, prayed for, so beseechingly as now! 
But time appoints the lesson, and the child 
Unlearning all the truant fancyings, 

So easy to be conned —must bend herself — 
With weman’s patience to the stern-set task,— 
Must win the mastery of her rebel heart, 

And teach it calmly, proudly to forget! 


Within the chamber of my imagery, 

I reared a shrine, and hung a picture there ; 
And like a prostrate devotee, my soul 

Did bow itself before it. But the shrine 
Hath lost its olden glory, and the brow 
Now wears no suint-like halo. 


Let me then 
Turn from this sweet idolatry, and draw 
The curtain of indifference across 
The worshipp’d face, that it disturb me not 
With haunting eyes that watch me evermore! 





Agatha laid her head upon her pillow that. 
lay his dear hand caressingly on her head, 


and approve the scholarly taste that should 


night, and closed her tearless eyes with a 
feeling of calm, quiet aciseeph in the con- 


shane to the gentle affections of Sie. 


They had satisfied her once ;—must not her 


| pure tastes have undergone some vitiating 
|process if they should prove insipid to her 


now? She would put from her lips this cup 
that had proved too bewildering, too thrilling, 
that had filled her veins with fire, and go 
back again to those cool waters that would 
invigorate without leaving any lassitude be- 
hind. 

—She would sit beside her father in his 
study, as she used to do, and seek delight 
again in the authors it pleased him to see her 
love. She thought of the hoarded wealth of 
past generations shut up in those long lines 
of books,—wealth that had sufficed for the 
anchorite in his renunciation of all life’s 
sweet humanities ; for the cloistered monk of 
other ages in his abnegation of the world ; 
for the exile in his heart-hunger after home 
and country ; for the poet in the midst of his 
disappointment, and unappreciation, and neg- 
lect ; for the sorrowful in all the variedness 
of their countless desolations! Blessed— 
thrice blessed books—to be able to atone for 
the absence of so much—to be able to alle- 
viate such woes! Yes! her father should 


viction that her woman’s-heart was ready to seek for more substantial mental food than 


bow before her woman’s judgment. But there | 
were too many lightning gleams of passion 
flashing to and fro, to let her sleep, notwith- 


- standing the underlying sense of self-con- 


quest. 

As she lay there in perfect stillness, with 
the moonlight falling purely upon her mo- 
tionless ise: and ter hands folded across 


contents too many of her sex. 
—And her mother! What tenderer, more 
pleading outlet for this turned-back torrent 


that was so ready to desolate all the garden 


of her heart with its sudden overflow? Weigh 
her love against his! Why the bare thought 
of such admeasurement made her feel strong! 

—She would watch with more devoted- 





her bosom, she seemed as unconscious of ness the changes of that face which suf- 
suffering as any marble saint in the niche of ering often ‘made pale:—had she not 


some old cathedral. The spirit had not, ap- | 
parently, taken the body into its full confi- 
dence, but was trying to win the victory 
without either its sympathy or aid. 

Yet as the hours dropped one by one down | 
the depths of night, the poor heart—*‘ so for- 
lorniy brave’: —began to cower before its 


own resolve. The strength to be derived 


from the pride of conquest,—seemed but 
weak consolation ; and there were many and 
earnest questionings with herself as to truer 
and more unfailing sources of support. She 


turned with an undefined feeling of self-re- 





| sometimes forgotten to do so, in the selfish- 
ines of her fatal bewilderment? Well, she 
‘would make a thousand atonements; she 
would give herself, with a nun-like consid- 
eration to this pure service—a service in 
which she was sure there could be no dis- 
‘appointment. 

—The dear, noisy children too!—how 
fresh their affection would seem to her now! 
how unselfish, how unworldly, how healthful 
their love! Ah! why should her heart ache 
over its poverty, when on recounting its 
ways and means, it proved to be so rich? 
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checkered by the stirred willow bough that 
drooped near the window, had slid over 
Agatha’s face, and left it now hidden in sha- 
dow. Even so had broken light passed 
across her spirit,—sometimes still for a mo- 
ment; sometimes gently wavering—then 
trembling under a sudden breath of uprising 
passion—then all lost in shade. And with 
the shadow on her face, she mused on :— 
—Should she be happy merely in the be- | 
stowal of happiness on others? Was she, 
not striving to play off a deception upon her- | 
self? She had already all they could give: 
would not they only be the richer, —she the 
poorer? She would be better, she knew, for | 


this bounty, but it could not satisfy up to the | 


point of completeness. ‘The cry of the 
human” was not thus to be silenced ;—how 
then could the cry of the immortal be, which 
not the love of these, nor any one, nor all of 
God’s creatures, is ever able wholly to stifle? 
It was but the vain attempt 


“To satisfy the ocean with a drop.” 


Thus she reasoned: and then when every 
avenue seemed closed that had promised to 
conduct her to permanent peace, did she 
gather up the alabaster-box of precious af- 
fections which she had been wasting on an 
earthly idol, and pour them out unstintingly | 
with her mingled tears, 
Divine and snenpnssicesin One. 
turn away the offerin 
bade the offerer arise from the lowliness of 
her sorrow, strengthened and comforted. 


He did not 


— 


Days came and went, and with steady and 
unrelenting purpose did Agatha walk on in| 
the path she had marked out for herself ; one 
while with a buoyant and quickened step as_ 
the way seemed to grow less rough; then 
more lingeringly—and sometimes even wea- 
riedly and sad. In her stronger moods she 
could pity, with a feeling as nearly border- 
ing on contempt as her gentle nature could 
entertain, the tame spirit that could suffer 
itself to be paralyzed by. such a blow as she 
had received. She could smile at the leap-| 
ers of the Leucatean Rock, and was impa-| 
tient of the weakness of a Sappho, an Ophe- 


The flickering moonbeams, broken and) 


at the feet of the| 


g, but accepted it, and) 





























‘lia, or a Corinne. She could sympathize 
with the last when she said: ‘“ Le talent de- 
vait étre une ressource. Quand le Dominiquin 
fut infermé dans un couvent, il peignit des 
tableaux superbes sur les murs de sa prison, 
et laissa des chefs-d’ceeuvre pour traces de 
son sejour: mais il souffrait par les circons- 
tances exterieures: le mal n’etait pas dans 
lame ;’’ but she would not add with her— 
‘* quand il est la, rien n’est possible.” The 
‘supporting principle of pride, even if re- 
ligion had not lent its aid, buoyed her 
above any compliance with such a sentiment 
‘as this. ‘ All things are possible to him that 
believeth,’ and at times she had a faith in 
herself that could ‘‘have removed moun- 
tains.”’ 

But this was only one of the phases of her 
many-sided inner life. There came mo- 
‘ments across her often and often, when 





“Tears from the depths of some divine despair 
Rose in her heart and gathered to her eye, 
. In thinking of the days that were no more.” 


Yet experience taught her how worse than 
idle—how subversive of the strength she 
coveted, were such indulgences; and from 
the very midst of them she would wrest her- 
self away to plunge into such studies, or oc- 
cupations, or amusements as might beguile 
her into self-forgetfulness. Even the details 
of what England’s greatest poet considered 
| enough to content every true woman’s am- 
_ bition—** household good’’—were welcomed 
as correctives of moshid thought; and these 
she invested with a dignity and beauty which 
it had not seemed possible such common- 
place things could wear. Better she should 
study till her eyes were dim—better she 











Vor XX—2. 


should assume the self-imposed burden of 
‘daily recurring cares, even were their as- 
pect most uninviting—better this, than that 
‘she should let the one memory, like an unre- 
lenting Nemesis, track her into less secure 
hiding-places. 


One autumn evening found Agatha in the 
midst of a circle assembled at the home of 


'adistant friend. She was standing hemmed 


in by a group of merry talkers, when an ac- 
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cognition toward some one advancing be- 
hind her. She looked carelessly round to 


quaintance beside her turned suddenly with | teaching a frightened child; for the startled 
extended hand, and an exclamation of re-| heart was too bewildered for a time to give 
any heed to the calm, deliberate voice of 
judgment. 


She seemed to feel the hand she 


_ see who it might be—and the face she met had seen that evening again, folded with its 


made her white lids drop over her eyes as if 
she had been blinded by the gaze, and her 
cheek, never very bright, fade to a snowy 
paleness. Her heart seemed to shut its 
valves spasmodically upon the tide of life 
within it, and all her pulses stood still. 
But there was no escape from the inevita- 
ble meeting, and the necessity for compo- 
sure she esteemed absolute; so she leaned! 
for support against the pedestal of a marble 
Psyche near her, and summoned to her aid 
that sovereign will of which she had somany 
times boasted to herself. Her eyes were 
still bent downwards, and as there was no 
sign of’ recognition, Mr. L— was presented 
to her as a supposed stranger. With un- 
lifted lids which she would not have raised, 
even could she have done so, and a mien of 
the most graceful but the coldest dignity, and 
a forehead motionless as that of the marble 
statue above her, she bowed as his name was 
mentioned ; while, had the outward and vis- 
ible only shadowed forth the inward and un- 
seen, her slight figure, under the sudden 
rush of old and long pent-up memories, 
would have bowed before him with all the 
tenderness and abandonment of the passion- 
ate Greek inthe presence of Phaon. If she 
had looked up, she would have met an ex- 
pression upon that too-fascinating face, whose 
irresistible influence, perhaps, no after exer- 
cise of her woman’s logic would have been 
able to combat. But she did not, and they 
each bowed in mutual silence. 
Agatha felt that to have heard her name 
from Ais lips again, would have been to tax 
her powers beyond the point of present 
control; and fearful of incurring the ne- 
cessity of a single word with him, or of be- 
traying the slightest agitation, she took the 
proffered arm of a friend who at that mo- 
ment came to her side, and passed out with 
him into the starlight. 
—That night there were many painful les- 
sons which Agatha had thought were learned 
beyond the need of repetition, all to be gone 
over again; and gone over too, with such 


old claim over her own; and the look she 
had but for an instant met, was trembling 
once more above her soul; and the eloquent 
lips were murmuring into her ear, and the 
flushing cheek leaned in unforbidden touch 
against her own. But the memory of the 
irrevocable past returned, and her strong 
purpose came and swept its wizard wand 
over the scene of beautiful and tempting il- 
lusion,—and she was again alone in her dis- 


enchantment. Her resolution had not waver- 


ed: no! she was thankful for that; but then 
was she to fail entirely of attaining its re- 
quirements? Was she strong only because 
she had not been tried? And the life-prin- 
ciple of her love,—was it never to die wholly 
away? She had strenuously denied it every 
sustenance, but it had not yet perished, for 
even now it was ready to start up in the des- 
peration of its hunger, and seize upon a 
crumb of stolen nourishment. 


—She was glad she had not heard him 
speak: the sound would have rung through 
the chambers of memory so mournfully, that 
she would have grown wild with listening 
to the slumbering echoes which it would have 
awakened. Yet when she thought of the 
weakness implied in the consolation she was 
offering herself, she covered her faee with 
her hands and bowed down her head as if 
ashamed. 

It was Agatha’s peculiarity when anything 
troubled: her, to soothe herself by the rhyth- 
mic flow of verse. It was to her a silent 
sort of music, as audible to the inward ear 
as that of a more material kind to the outer. 
But the strain had discord in it at first, for 
she thrust the torn leaf into the flame of 
her lamp, with the thought, as she watched 
it burning, that at a fire more pitiless than 
this, her reason sat by, like a stern judge, 
and saw her condemned aflections suffering 
martyrdom. 


She wrote again; and this time it was 
calmly—quietly : 


Ah, foolish heart !—why backward gaze 





slow precision as would be employed in 


On what should now be buried sorrows ? 
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Turn from these treacherous yesterdays, 
And fix thy hopes on bright to-morrows. 


The world is just as fair a one, 
As when thy past was all unclouded ; 
The darkness dwells in thee alone— 
Thou art thyself in shadows shrouded. 


Canst thou not bid this gloom depart? 
Canst thou not silence memory’s wailing 7 

What is thy boasted strength, proud heurt, 
If in thy need, ‘tis unavailing ? 


Because the thorn has left a wound 
That long will fret thee ere it closes, 

Wilt thou pursue life’s listless round, 
Refusing evermore its roses ? 


Forget this once wild love,—to thee 
The source of such disturbing sadness ; 

Turn homeward,—heavenward,—there shall be 
The springs of thy serenest gladness. 


The wealth of mind,—the charms of art 
Their calm delights are yet revealing ; 

Play thou not then the ingrate’s part, 
But nerve thyself to better feeling. 


_ Let duty all thy aims possess,— 
Her mandate still thy first endeavor ; 
And then, my heart, thy happiness | 
Shall rest secure and firm furever! 


—There came a time when the victory over 
the long unquiet spirit was proved to be com- 
plete. A letter was put into Agatha’s hands, 
and it needed only an instant’s glance to tell 
the discerning eye who had traced the su- 
perscription. But she did not grow pale; 
she did not tremble; there was no quicken- 
ing of her pulsations beyond their evenly 
tranquillity. She uttered the name of the 
writer audibly; but there was no spell in it 
now; there came no troubling echoes after : 
no haze gathered over her clear eyes; no 
clouds obscured their unstirred depths. With 
a placid and deliberate movement, she took 
an envelope from her port-folio, and having 
sealed up the unopened letter within it, she 
wrote on the back, with an untremulous hand, 
the name that had been blotted from the page 


of her life ;—and then turned again, as if, 


forgetful of the interruption, to the book she 
had a little while before laid down. 








‘Why does a Mill run better by Night than 
by Day?” 


“ Truth will not suffer by being attacked ; and error 
should at all times, in every place and by every body, be 
assailed.”— Messenger, Dec. 1853. 

The falling of an apple suggested to New- 
ton a train of thought, which resulted in his 
theory of gravitation, and an explanation of 
many of the phenomena of nature :—the 
running of a mill, has now suggested to a 
later, if not wiser philosopher, that which in 
his own mind threatens to overthrow much of 
Newton’s theory, and far exceeds it in the 
variety and complexity of phenomena which 
it purports toexplain. Not satisfied with ex- 
plaining physical phenomena, he boldly laun- 
ches into the field of psychology, and un- 
folds to us the mysteries of sleep. Now I 
confess that great things grow out of small 
ones, but it had not occurred to my mind that 
such important truths slumbered under the 
monotonous grating of a mill. 

But be this as it may, the author invites 
attack, and I shall attack him fearlessly in 
the centre, for I cannot hope to outflank an 
army which seems to encompass earth, air, 
and sea. 

Admitting then the fact, (which might be 
doubted from the evidence produced—the 
observation of a few millers,) that a mill will 
run better at night than day, let us examine 
the theory upon which he attempts to ac- 
count for it. 

The cause assigned is—‘ that the atmos- 
phere is lighter by night than by day, and 
that consequently the diminished pressure 
upon the water allows it to rise higher and 
run more rapidly.” 

Before we enter into an examination of the 
evidence brought forward to prove the “ at- 
mosphere lighter by night, than by day,’’ let 
us see if it would account for the ‘better 
running”’ of the mill if proven. The mo- 
mentum, or motive force of a column of wa- 
ter—ceteris paribus—depends upon its height, 
and the force, and consequently the rapidity 
with which a mill-stone is turned, will de- 
pend upon the height of the column of wa- 
ter represented by the depth of the pond. 

But ‘« L,.”’ in making his calculations upon 
this subject, has so rarified the air, that he 
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has neglected to take into‘his account, atmos-| 

pheric, as well as hydraulic pressure, and 

thus he has destroyed the ceteris paribus. 
To illustrate. A column of mercury 28 


umn of water 32 feet ; 


of the atmospheric pressure by means of an 


sound at night was confined to the rush of 


waters, as we are here led to think, but was 
ignorant enough to think that even the crow- 


ing of a cock was more distinct at night than 
inches in height, will counterbalance a col-| 


(it is not intended to 
be exact in these figures ;) but remove a part. 


day, now had I in my ignorance attributed 
this with him altogether to the “quiet of 
night,” but rather to the increased density of 
the atmosphere; nor am I, even now, dis- 


air pump,\ from the tube containing the mer- | posed to think it necessary to retire with him 
cury, while the one with the water is left at midnight’s gloomy hour, “ to a part of the 
open, and at once the mercury begins to as-/ country not far from a waterfall, and remote 
cend and the water to descend, just in pro-| from all artificial noises,’ to establish the 
portion to the air removed, so that if you truth of my old opinion, but only to rise with 
wish under the diminished atmospheric pres- the first dawn of Aurora, and listen to the 
sure to counterbalance 32 feet of water, you shrill, loud voice of chanticleer, as it rings 
must add an additional quantity of mercury, out distinctly through the clear, dense at- 
it may be to 35 or 40 inches, according to, mosphere of a frosty December morning. 
the amount of air removed. It is evident In favor of this opinion I have the law of 
here that the motive force of 40 inches of acoustics, universally admitted, that sound 
‘rercury under diminished atmospheric-pres- is better conveyed by a dense than a rare 
sure, is no more than the 28 inches in the, medium. One experiment alone, familiar to 
first instance. every student of acoustics, should have 
Thus we find that the downward pressure convinced him of his error. I refer to the 
of a column of any fluid at the surface of, experiment of the bell under the receiver of 
the earth, depends upon the atmospheric an air pump, the sounds of which, it is well 
pressure as well as the height of the column. | known, grow less and less distinct as the air 


Thus it is that a column of water ten feet, 
high under ordinary atmospheric pressure, 


is exhausted. 
His application of this observation, in re- 


will give you 20 revolutions of a stone in a’ gard to the falling water, may be thus stated. 


minute, while a column of eleven feet, with 


a diminished atmospheric pressure—to which 
this rise is due—will only give you the same. 


number. 

This fact has been overlooked by “L.,” 
and while he attributes the rise in water at 
night, to ararified atmosphere, he neglects 
to see that this will counterbalance the rise 
in water, and hence the motive power re- 
main the same. 


A fall of water is more distinct just before 
a rain, and everybody knows the air is rare 
then, consequently the air is rare at night, 
when the sound of falling water is also dis- 
tinct. 

The philosophy of this we leave to the 
mind of the reader. 

The mext evidence he gives us, is his ob- 
servations upon ponds of water which stand 
at the same level from day today. ‘ Early 


Granting, then, the lighter atmosphere at on a summer morning,’ he says, “ there isa 


night, we do not find a philosophical, or ‘ sat-| 


‘isfactory solution of the difficulty.” 


But let us now examine the evidences ad- 


duced to prove the rarity of atmosphere at. 
night. The first is the greater distinctness 
of the sound of falling water at night. 

This he says was “ attributed by himself, 
as well as others, to the quiet of the night 
and absence of those noises that are heard 
in the busy hours of day,”’ until this rarified, | 
atmospheric thought entered his mind, and’ 
since then to the greater height of the fall. 





dines dried the earth.’’ 


wet circle around the pond, an imch or so 
higher than the water level ;—just as if this 
level had been higher during the night than 
during the day. * * * This observation 
must be made early, before the sun’s rays 
Here we have the 
_phenomenon—“ a wet circle around the pond 
an inch or so higher than the water level” — 

ie a which he bases his opinion of rarity of 
air and rise of the pond during night. Ev- 
ery one at all familiar with the property of 
capillary attraction and deposit of dew, will 


I was not aware that this distinctness of have in his mind a ready solution of this wet 
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circle, and will at once see why “this ob-| 
servation should be made early, before the 
sun’s rays have dried the earth.”’ Truly the 
faint beams of Aurora have a powerful force 
in condensing the air and causing the water 
in the pond to descend an inch or so. How 
incompatible with the almost entire incom- 














pressibility of water under the greatest pres- 
sure. If this power is so potent in causing | 
the pond to descend by pressure, why is it, 
so easily overlooked in its action upon the 
power of a mill. 

The only other reasons assigned for this 
opinion, are the rising of certain streams in 
damp weather before a rain, attributed by 
Professor Brocklisburg to ‘diminished at- 
mospheric pressure, which exists before a 
rain,’’ and the descent of smoke in similar 
weather. However plainly this may prove 
the rarity of air in such weather, I am ata 
loss to see how it will prove a similar state 
of air at night. But to be fair, I will give 
his summing up in his own words, which he 
presents in the form of a running syllogism, 


(to invent a phrase suited to this kind of 


logic) based upon opinions already shown to 
be groundless. 

‘Tf the atmosphere be so light that smoke 
will noc ascend, and that water will rise 
higher under the diminished pressure, we can 
well understand why the sound of falling 
water is heard farther before a rain. The 
air being lighter, the water rises higher, and 
falls farther, as well as more abundantly. And 
if this be true of a period preceding a fall of 
rain, is it not also true of the hours of night? 
There is precisely the same effect produced, 
(increased sound, ) is it not owing to the same 
cause? and is not our opinion correct in at- 
tributing the increased sound of falling wa- 


an error, I will now offer my own solution of 
this question. I attribute it to an exactly 
opposite cause—the greater density of the at- 
mosphere during the night. Let us refer for 
a moment to the illustration used in a former 
part of this article. 

It will be remembered that the column of 
air above the mercury assisted it in counter- 
balancing the column of water, and that just 


a proportion as the air was removed or rari- 


fied, the column of mercury was elevated. 
To make this illustration still plainer, we 
will suppose a tube filled seven inches with 
mercury, and eight feet with water, the up- 
per end remaining open so as to be under 
the influence of the superincumbent stratum 
of air. We have then a threefold force ex- 
erted upon the bottom of the tube, which 
may be divided into that of air, water, mer- 
cury. Thecolumn of air is equal to a pres- 
sure of fourteen pounds to the square inch ; 
the water to one-fourth the column of air, or 
three and a half pounds, and the mercury to 
the water three anda half pounds. We have 
then in effect three columns. 

1st. The mercury 3}, plus the water 3, 
plus the air 14 pounds, equal to 21 pounds. 

Qnd. The water 34, plus the air 14 pounds, 
equal 174 pounds. 

3rd. The air alone, equal 14 pounds, 

The second column,—the water, plus the 
air—represents the exact condition of the 
mill-pond, and it is this second element— 
the air—which has been overlooked in the 
calculation by “ L.” 

During the night the air becoming cooler, 
and of course, according to all physical laws 
of which I have any knowledge, more dense, 
possesses greater relative specific gravity, 
and hence greater downward pressure. This 





ter heard by night, or before a rain, to an’ 


increased rarity of the atmosphere existing 


during the hours of darkness, as well as in a 
time of dampness ?”’ 

This running syllogism when examined af- 
ter the exposition I have given of the opin- 
ions summed up im it, can be regarded as 
nothing more than a heterogeneous mixture 
of a Xittle truth and much error, and throws 
no light at all upon the question proposed ; 
and I must say, to my mind, the difficulty in 
regard to the mill is yet unsolved. 

Having thus “assailed” what I consider 





proposition is so plain that it needs only to 
he stated to be received, and J forbear to en- 
ter into any extraneous proofs. The solu- 
tion, then, which I offer is this—-the water 
remaining at the same level, is pressed upon 
by a column of more dense atmosphere dur- 
ing the night, and hence a greater power is 
given to it, and hence also the mill will grind 
more corn, during the same number of hours, 
at night than day. 

I might follow “ L.” (though it would be 
like chasing an ignis fatuus of the imagination, 
through the dim field of conjecture) through 
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the remaining portion of his paper, but hav-| 
ing given my opinion of the basis of his. 
theory, and answered the proposed question, | 
I leave him to his own reflections, and await | 
the promised recurrence to this subject, ‘in| 
its bearing on the causes of winter and sum-| 
mer,” and I hope that under the influence of 
the ‘ continual light’’ he will throw upon it, 
our minds will be brought into a “ perpetual | 
summer” of knowledge. 





R. D. W. 
Livingston, Ala., Dec. 21st, 1853. 





EDUCATION---EARLY CULTURE. 


BY REV. R. W. BAILEY. 


Nature is a term applied in science to the 
uniform operation of established laws. Na- 
ture, then, is not God, but rather a law of 
God existent in the constitution of things. 
It is universal, and may be traced in all his 
works, both in mind and matter—in moral, 
intellectual and physical being. 

These laws of nature are-so.uniform, that 
we come to rely with the utmost confidence 
on the results, not only as they have been 
traced by us, but by the recorded observa- 
tions of those who have preceded us for cen- 
turies. On these premises, we often reason 
from things known to those which are un- 
known, from the past and present to the fu- 
ture. Thus, we are, to some extent, en- 
dowed with foreknowledge to regulate our 
present action and hope and expectation. 
We plough and sow in expectation of a har- 
vest, and we are not disappointed. We plant 
an acorn and raise an oak. We sow grain 
and ‘ gather its kind, some thirty, some sixty 
and some an hundred fold,” according to the 
perfection of the seed, the quality of the soil, 
and the labor bestowed. The early and the 
latter rain co-operate by a law of nature to 
gladden the heart and reward the toil of the 
laborer who has anticipated the harvest by 
the ‘sweat of the brow” in “seed time” — 
who has conformed to the law of his nature, 
the law of all nature, the law of God. 

Man, by the hand of culture, has all but 
creative power. We know not how nor 





where to limit his influence and control over 
his own destinies, and in the exercise of his 
instrumental agencies. If he cannot create, 
he can combine causes and control circum- 
stances which give to inanimate objects them- 
selves a reproductive power. He casts a 
single kernel into the earth, digs about it, 
carefully removes the tares, prunes and trains 
it. Behold! the acorn becomes a tree; the 
small grape an overshadowing vine; the 
handful of wheat a sheaf. He cannot, in- 
deed, interchange the nature of grains or 
plants, but he can so improve their value by 
cultivation, that what was useless before be- 
comes valuable for food, and the worth of 
the best native product is increased ten fold. 
The potato, which is said to be poisonous by 
nature, has yet been made, by cultivation, 
the most useful of all vegetables for food. 
Every kind of fruit acknowledges the hand 
of culture and repays the toil of the husband- 
man. The rose becomes more fragrant, and 
every flower blushes deeper, and glows with 
fresher beauties, as it is cherished and train- 
ed. The vine follows the directing hand, 
reaches a loftier height, strikes a deeper root 
and casts a broader shade. The very clod 
of the valley is improved by cultivation. A 
piece of turf in the fable was asked whence 
its odor proceeded. True to nature it is made 
to reply: ‘“ Roses were planted on my soil. 
Their perfume deliciously penetrated through 
all my pores; otherwise, I had been still but 
a mass of clay.” 

The agency that is capable of producing 
mighty results, may not be overlouked nor 
despised, because it is not the final agency ; 
or because it reaches the end by a slow pro- 
cess and by much toil, or because it may 
seem to be insignificant when considered 
alone. In nature, great effects are constantly 
resulting from little causes. The Norwegian 
pine, that now opposes effectual resistance to 
every influence of human training, was a 
slight kernel or seed, borne on the wings of 
the wind, or carried to some shrubless sum- 
mit by a bird of the air. It found, perhaps, 
a place to vegetate in the rock-moss, was 
transplanted by the hand of a child, was 
trained and directed by his tiny touch; it 
grew under the nurture of his playful min- 
istry ; it was watered and bent into fantas- 
tic shapes by his humor; it yielded to his 
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will. Behold, it is a tree which resists the} 

tempest’s blasts, and yields with difficulty to | plastic influence ? 

the lightning’s stroke! The laws of nature, operative in the phy- 
It is said that on the top of the Rocky ‘sical world, pervade equally the intellectual 

Mountains, there are two bubbling springs and moral. The magic hand of human cul- 

which almost mingle their crystal waters as Ute, Which changes the wilderness into a 





they emerge from the summit. 
easily imagine some child of other centuries, 
in the roaming of the nomad tribes who held 
early dominion over our continent, borne in 
its mother’s arms, possibly, from the disin- 
heritance of Samaria, and left to creep from 
the tent which was pi‘ched for a night by 
those fountains of waters, traced with its 
finger a line in the sandy cleft of the cir- 
cumjacent rock—one towards the rising, the 
other towards the setting sun. These kin- 
dred waters thence took their courses: be- 
hold, two mighty rivers, one emptying its 
floods through a deep channel into the Pa- 
cific, the other into the Gulf of Mexico, on 
opposite sides of a vast continent, through 
an aggregate course of 6,000 miles. On this 
trifling impulse as the originating cause, or 
some other circumstance comparatively tri- 
fling, what a train of mighty consequences 
has been superinduced! The physical fea- 
tures and developments of a continent have 
been determined, rich fields of alluvial soil 
have been formed, on which numberless 
cities have sprung up, supporting and en- 
riching a large emigrant population from the 
older States and from foreign countries. It 
has designated a line along which the engi- 
neer is already employed in tracing a level 
which may soon furnish a steam-passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific once regard- 
ed as dissociated by distance of place, and 
by impassable barriers of trackless desert 
and mountains of adamant. 


Domestic animals are improved in value, 
disciplined in their tempers, broken to the 
yoke or harness, trained to labor, and ren- 
dered more useful, by education. 


Do we then direct the course of rivers, 
and bend to its varied form every tree that 
grows? Do we control the vegetable and 
animal creation? And shall we not acknow- 
ledge our responsibilities and discharge our 
duties to the minds placed under our tuition, 
supple in their elementary form, modified by 
every touch, directed and moulded by every 





We may | fruitful garden, and almost reverses the na- 


ture of beasts of prey, reforms also intel- 


‘lectual and moral obliquities inthe mind and 


heart. If it cannot create a mind, yet when 
creative power has furnished that elemental 
life, it may improve and polish the native 
material, as it refines the gold from ore, 
elicits the fire from the flint, or forms the 
diamond from the black charcoal or block of 
wood. 

Such, in its progress and results, is the 
early training of the young, whether intel- 
‘lectual, moral, or physical. Each, in its 
several course, is like the channel of a 
mighty river, growing wider and deeper and 
stronger as it runs on, until it merges in the 
fathomless ocean; or like the rock detached 
from the mountain’s summit, first set in mo- 
tion by a feeble touch, increasing in velocity 
as it descends; or like the trunk of some 
lofty tree, which, once trained by the hand 
of a child, has grown in the strength of cen- 
turies, and struck its roots deep in the clefts 
of the rock. 

This world may be regarded as one great 
school of education. The soul of every child 
is placed by its heavenly Father under a 
course of instruction, and the immediate pa- 
rent is its first teacher. What is a family 
but a common school of education, organized 
by the great Sovereign and Father of all ? 
He appoints the teachers of these little se- 
lect schools; he pays them their wages ; he 
prescribes their duties and holds them to a 
strict account. When he creates an immor- 
tal being, and registers its name in any house, 
he commits its education to the parents in 
the most eventful period of its existence, and 
carefully furnishes all the means necessary 
to the perfect and happy consummation of 
their responsibilities and its appropriate ed- 
ucation. He says to them—* Take this 
child and educate it for its present life and 
for eternal life.” 

Who is sufficient for these things? Who 
but the parent on whom the responsibility is 
made to devolve? He, who has imposed the 
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obligation has provided also the means for 
its fulfilment. He has furnished by the pen 
of inspiration the first Book of education, a 
Book of elementary instruction, not only to 
the Teacher, but to the infant mind. He has 
analyzed that mind created by his power. 
He comprehends its wants, and opened the 
secret avenues to its inmost, its tenderest re- 
cesses, and he has formed the fine spirit of 
the first teacher to go in and commune with 
itselementary emotions. ‘‘ He has made an 
express provision for its infancy. He has 
thrown around its infantile spirit guards to 
resist every impetuous influence, to keep off 
every rude and abrupt impression. Yes, it 
is worthy of special gratitude that he, who 
has breathed into a living soul the breath of 
life, has placed it for a while safely excluded 
from the sudden touch of external influen- 
ces. What a wonderful being! When it 
nestles in the bosom of maternal love, or 
slumbers in its cradle, how weak, how de- 
fenceless it appears! But its spirit is not 
defenceless. No; the world cannot touch 
that. ‘The priace of the power of the air’ 
cannot, as yet, get at that priceless gem. 
God has locked it up and given the key to 
its mother.” 

Thus, where God has imposed great res- 
ponsibilities, he has also furnished adequate 
ability to fulfil them. He has placed their, 
charge so completely in the hands of pa- 
rents, that it can neither be invaded by ene- 
mies from without, nor suffer irreversibly 
from slight indirections. They have it, like 
the marble in the hands of the statuary, 
locked up in their own studio, and subject to 
the correcting strokes of their own chisel. 
Its form and feature, its lineaments and en- 
tire symmetry are, to a great degree, the 
workmanship of their own hands. They 
cannot indeed make a mind any more than 
they can create a block of marble. Its ele- 
mental life is of creative, almighty energy. 
It is a soul immortal, indestructible, but mo- 
rally dark, depraved. Yet we in our fee- 
bleness may bring to bear upon it means of 
enlightenment and of change which shall be 
like the light and heat that converts the black 
charcoal to a brilliant diamond—not by chem- 
ical process, not by defined principles of sci- 
ence, but by a divinely constituted eflicien- 
cy, no less certain in its results because of 





divine sovereignty, and to us mysterious in 
the process of its accomplishment. Under 
a law, no less uniform in morals than in phy- 
sics, we may plant this soul in paradise or in 
the desert. We may water and cherish it, 
we may apply corrections to its misdirec- 
tions, prune its redundant sprouts, bend the 
twig and incline it?to any shape we please ; 
we may transplant the wild vegetable, which 
by nature is bitter and poisonous, into the ~ 
garden of God; and without creative power 
we may bring a transforming, creative power 
to act upon it. It may be reformed under 
our ministry, and bear fruit unto eternal life. 

Do these positions transcend the testimo- 
ny of our experience, of our observation ? 
Do we not sometimes correct the child and 
find him yielding and obedient under disci- 
pline, influenced by advice, by the know- 
ledge imparted, by the tears of anxious, paren- 
tal sorrow shed upon his path of indiscretion, 
by the smile of approbation, by the gentle 
and affectionate kindness extended to him at 
alltimes? Are discipline, instructions, re- 
proofs, corrections, love, prayers lost upon 
him? Ah,no. They are like the dew of 
Hermon, like the showers upon the earth, 
like the light of heaven, like the hand of 
culture in the garden of God. Parental labor 
and fidelity are rewarded by the operation 
of a law as uniform as that which answers 
to the sweat of the brow in the toil of the 
husbandman. 

What is the fact? Do not children grow 
up to be what their parents are? With only 
the common exceptions to a general rule, are 
they not what their early training has made 
them? Are not Mahomedans made by the 
Koran, and Christians by the Bible, Catholics 
by Catholic instruction, and each sectarian 
denomination by its several teachings? In- 
fidels are made by infidels, love is returned 
for love, hatred for hatred, and every virtue 
or vice answers truly to the encouragement 
or cultivation it receives. 

Every family, then, is a moral garden. 
The parents are appointed to dress it and to 
keep it. Fruits garnered in eternity ripen 
on the branches. Or to drop the figure, 
every family is a school of learning, in which 
the parents are the teachers. Hence, it is 
true in fact that the members of the family 
are linked together by kindred character. 
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That character answers to the teaching. If|like the aspen at his rougher touch and ruder 
there be a diligent hand of moral culture, we | voice. By that touch and tone, a new im- 
are given to hope that the union may be in-| pulse is given, a new set of feelings are 
dissoluble, eternal, joyous, in heaven. But awakened, a new form of discipline is ex- 
there must be fidelity as well as kindness in| erted on its tender spirit. 

the hand that rules. There must be justice} Without attempting more exact philoso- 
as well as mercy, strict discipline as well as’ phical distinctions, we may readily admit the 
love. There are in the garden of the soul | doctrine of spiritual communion asa truth in 
as in the garden of the soil, redundancies to| religion, and of animal sympathy as a law of 
be pruned, deep-rooted tares to be eradica-| physics. With these two acknowledged facts 
ted, tempers and tendencies to be corrected, | then—to go no further—we may easily see 
habits to be changed, new principles to be how the plastic hand of parental discipline 
engrafted. The man who plies the diligent sets its own seal on the, mind of the child 
hand of culture to his field and leaves his like the mould upon the fused diamond. Its 
family to the direction of ungoverned na-| material is furnished by creative power,—its 
ture, to the tempers that grow spontaneously form and features are traced by the artist’s 
there, will secure the meat that perisheth, ‘pencil, by the chisel of the sculptor, by the 
but the bread of life will fail to him and to/ polish of mechanical art, of laborious appli- 
his children. ance. The light of heaven comes down up- 








This moral culture should be commenced 
early. As soon as we begin to care for the 
body of the child, then education should be- 
gin with the soul, the precious jewel enclosed 
in that precious casement. We do not wait 
until the weeds have overgrown the garden 
before we pluck them. If early culture gives 
a vigorous constitution to a blade of grass, 
so does it influence the human frame, and 
by natural consequence the human soul. We 
reach the mind through its mortal invest- 
ments. It feels before it reasons. We can- 


not touch that little cherub-like symmetry of 


dust, but the delicate tissue of nerves car- 
ries with exact fidelity, the corresponding 
feeling of our own mind to its mind. We 
cannot mark the line where human sympa- 
thy is interrupted. We trace its distinct de- 
velopment down to the most attenuated 
thread and lose it not even in the finest and 
faintest feelings, which are feelings still. 
How then can we limit, except with its very 
breath, the subtle communion of the moth- 
er’s spirit with the spirit of the child? She 
still, long after its birth, gives her own body 
for its food. It lives at her breast, catches 
its breath, as it were, from her nostrils, an- 
swers in its tiny feelings to every accent of 
love from her lips, every change of temper 
from her voice. The father bends over its 
infancy with a sterner brow, and, by the ar- 
rangements of nature, with an address less 
familiar. That little flower blooming in the 
nursery-garden of conjugal love, trembles 
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‘on the canvass, but the painter’s pencil dis- 


tributes its beams, and reveals a picture of 
\lights and shades such as he will. It once 


shone in splendor on a block of marble. One 
of our young countrymen formed the concep- 
tion of a human figure in.the midst of that 
solid rock. He applied himself to bring it to 
the light. A long course of seclusion and 
study and mechanical skill and labor resulted 
in the execution of his design. Behold, a 
gigantic frame, a human symmetry is struck 
out of the rock. It is transported from Italy 
by order of the American Congress. It is 
placed conspicuously in the capitol of the 
nation. It reveals the form of the father of 
his country. It is the pride and admiration 
of all. Yet ¢hat is but marble still. It may 
crumble. The tooth of time may mar those 
features and destroy that symmetry. The 
fire may be kindled upon it and reduce it to 
fine dust! The winds may scatter it so that 
its particles cannot be gathered. But the 
original character which that was designed to 
represent—that character was formed to be 
all the world admires in Washington, by the 
instructions and discipline and laborious fi- 
delity of his father and mother. Confessed- 
ly, the skill of the artist was successfully 
exerted to make the form exhibit the idea of 
character. The conception was grand—its 
accomplishment, a triumph of art. But char- 
acter is not there except by association. 
While that character in the original, the re- 
sult of parental training, is permanent, im- 
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pressive on earth, immortal in heaven. Do- | mg ambition, burnmg passion, temptation in 
mestic training confessedly contributed much every specious form, ‘the inflictions of crush- 
to make Washington what he was. It de- ing power, like Satan to the man of Uz, or 
veloped the latent elements of that charac-/|the serpent in Eden, are almost by a law of 
ter, influenced, moulded, if it did not con-|nature rendered powerless in the heart where 
summate it. It gave direction to his pur-|the memory of a pious mother reposes, and 
suits, restrained his impetuous youth, urged has treasured her first lessons of love. Her 
on his industry, chastened his prurient am-|image, the first impressed on the infant 
bition, curbed his passions, and furnished him | mind, ever stands there like an angel with a 
with wholesome rules of life, illustrated and flaming sword to guard the passage, and no 














enforced by living example. The first les-| 
son taught him by his mother was obedience 
to rightful authority rightfully enforced. This 
well learnt, all other instructions became ef- 
fective. 

Every parent is furnished with materials 
similar in kind, if not equally susceptible of 
polish and peculiarity of shade, alike dura- 
ble, intellectual, immortal. Every mother 
holds in her arms and daily applies her plas- | 
tic hand to a material more precious and du-| 
rable, more capable of bemg wrought into) 
forms of beauty than the Parian marble, more 
valuable than the diamond, priceless, and 
immortal in wealor woe. These jewels may 


be vilely cast away, but God will require 


them at the hands of those to whose charge 
they have been committed. Their country 
has claims upon them now. They may be 
buried, and remain like the statue that might 
be, unchiseled, unnoted_in the mass of un- 
distinguished ore. They may be trodden un- 
der foot, or employed as the mechanical 
agents of tyrants or superior minds. 


will require at the hands of unfaithful pa- 
rents. A present retribution, by a law of 
nature, foreshadows a future judgment. As 
we sow, so shall we reap. 

A mother’s teachings! What mind does 
not, at that suggestion, recall its past history 
and read its assured destiny? How deep- 
wrought in the soul’s emotions, how all-per- 
vading in the character, how sacredly inter- 
woven with the treasured memories, the in- 
durated habits, the received principles of the 
inner life! There are found entrenched in 
the citadel of the heart all the vital and un- 
conquerable elements of determined resist- 
ance to all other lessons and lectures from all 
other sources, all other authorities. The 
subtle infidel may besiege but will hardly re- 
duce that castle. Seductive pleasures, vault- 


But all | 
they might be—might do—might enjoy, God 


man, well instructed i in early life, can be ta- 
ken captive till he has denied his mother and 
‘belied his nature. 

The eloquent but eccentric John Randolph, 
who was ever struggling with deep religious 
emotions through a life of ambitious conflict 
and rivalry with other great minds, has made 
this record of himself—‘‘I should have been 
an infidel, had not my mother taught me to 
|kneel at her knee, and, with my little hands 
‘in hers, to say, before retiring to rest, ‘‘ Our 
'Father, who art in heaven” 

Daniel Webster,—in whom the religious 
sentiment shows through life a deep and 
warm current, like the gulph stream flowing 
ever through the cold ocean billows amid 
storm and tempests,—this great man says— 
‘‘T have no recollections of my own exist- 
ence anterior to the time when I stood by 
my mother’s stde reading my bible, from 
which } infer that my first lessons were re- 
ceived from her in the nursery.” 

John Quincy Adams says—* It is due to 
gratitude, to nature, that I should acknowl- 
edge and avow that such as I have been, 
whatever it was; such as I am, whatever it 
is; and such as I hope to be in all futurity, 
must be ascribed, under Providence, to the 
precepts and examples of my mother.” 

The mother of the great and pious Philip 
Doddridge imbued the mind of her son with 
the leading tastes which controlled his future 
life by teaching him the historical records of 
the Bible before he was able to read, by pic- 
tures on some Dutch tiles m the chimney- 
place. 

Napoleon the great was early taught by an 
ambitious mother to play with a little brass 
cannon and wooden sword. ‘The child is 
father to the man.” 

The mother of Washington, probably, had 
little conception of what she was doing for 
the world in her first lessons to George. 
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Other mothers may be ignorant of what they | in the life of heaven, and be employs his last 
doing for, or against the happiness, the liber-| desires and last efforts to the utterance of the 
ties, the weal or woe of those who shall | prayer of faith on their behalf. In the hope 
come after'them. , Our children are destined of a glorious resurrection, he may twice re- 
to act in a critical period of time and of their | joice if he can look forward to heaven with 


country’s history. Unless some Washing- 
ton, or more than a Washington, some con- 
trolling spirit now in his mother’s arms, is 
educated and disciplined in early life for great 
occasions, raised up by heaven to preside in 
our councils, we know not how soon this land | 
of freemen may become subject to a foreign. 
or domestic tyrant, their birthright abandon- 
ed, and their shields of defence vilely cast 
away. 

But those, who may not have in charge 
the materials for a Washington, may yet give 
to their country and to the world a good cit- 
izen and a good man—one who, in some de- 
partment of laborious self-devotion, may 





the expectation that he may meet his chil- 
dren there, his earthly jewels, the only ones 
he can take with him. 

If such a chain of consequences lies con- 
nected with the humblest efforts faithfully 
rendered, how certain are the means of hap- 
_piness and of power to every one charged 
with the training of souls for time and eter- 
nity. To exercise the office of a parent is to 
occupy one of the highest posts of honor un- 
der the government of the King of kings. It 
is to be more than a king, deriving authority 
from the same source, and though exercising 
it in a more limited sphere, yet always con- 
nected with eternal consequences. The soul 


honor and serve his race at home or abroad, | of the child—we cannot touch it but we move 


and be a blessing in his day and generation. 
They will, to say the least, educate a mind 
for time and for eternity, to be a blessing or 
a curse to themselves. 
an ambition, then, to give a great man to the 


and kindled in the bosom of every parent to, 
form their children for usefulness in life and 
for glory in death—for domestic happiness | 
here, and for the enduring happiness of hea-, 
ven. 





Without cherishing pusterity, how would they have trembled at 


the idea of involving a world in ruin by their 
world, an ardent desire should be awakened 


a string which vibrates through eternity. 
Had our first parents traced the conse- 
quences of their thoughts and actions on their 


derelictions! But every parent stands at the 
head of his race spreading and multiplying 
from his domestic centre in diverging and end- 
less lines through all coming time, through 
eternity itself. Every action of his, every rude 
touch applied to the gentle spirits of his chil- 


With such labors and their sure results, the dren, every thought, perhaps, entertained in 


sun-light of domestic happines 


s, the highest. 


the sanctuary of household communion, may 


happiness, the most honored state short of) be feit through eternity, may vibrate on those 


heaven, lies directly in our path of duty. 
All that can administer to present happiness 


belongs to that parent who sees his children | tains of waters, and give direction to the 


around him walking in the truth, the staff of 
his age, his attendants in sickness, and the 
inheritors of his name, his honors and his es- 
tate. He lives in them after he is dead. 
They decently bear him down to his grave 
raise a memorial on the spot where he sleeps, 
and connect the name they inscribe on the 
marble with the living objects of his long and 
lingering love. Thus his last visions are 


sweet, and associated with future prospects of | 


lively and enduring interest. He brings his 
own prospects of heaven into connection 
with the long lines of his posterity, and links 
them to the throne of God by his life of labor 
bestowed upon them, now about to be merged 


‘chords while existence lasts. 





How careful 
should those be, then, who stand at the foun- 


streams that are to refresh and make glad 
unnumbered souls. Every man is the head 
and representative of a race, of all who shall 
come of his lineage. He bequeaths an in- © 


,|heritance of debt or credit in moral, intel- 


lectual and physical character, which shall 
descend in direct line to bless or curse his 
name forever. 

Thus, even in the exercise of creative 
power we are, in some sense, presented as 
co-workers with God, and ‘the dim minia- 
ture of greatness absolute.”” The parent is 
the instrumental cause of the existence of his 
children. He forms their characters by ed- 
ucation and discipline. Certainly, then, he 
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is responsible for what he does, and must 
meet the consequences. He cannot avoid 
it; he does meet the consequences. It is 
surely enough to bear, if a man finds in the 
result that he has ruined himself. But to 
see, coming up in a long train of criminals, 
those who have been destroyed by him— 
those, too, who had a claim to his protection 
—this will add the last, the bitterest pang to 
self-infiicted sufferings. The man, who can 
himself rush on ruin, first turns to warn his 
children. The rich man in hell desired to 
send a messenger to his brethren, lest they 
should also come into that place of torment. 
This is natural. Of all miseries, that is the 
deepest, which surrounds a man with his 
family ruined, and charges him as accessory 
to that ruin. The desolation of his own 
hearth, the disgrace of his family, the attain- 
der of his children, will often control the man 
who can still trifle with all that is personal to 
himself. 

The man, therefore, who is linked to so- 
ciety by a family circle, is bound to a course 
of virtuous life by notives of prodigious pow- 
er. This influence, every man acknowled- 
ges, who can even faintly remember his mo- 
ther and a circle of sisters and brothers. Let 
him be separated from that hallowed asso- 
ciation with but the faintest impression of its 
scenes lingering in his memory, and he is 
bound to society by a golden chain of moral 
sympathy and inbred power. If there be a 
man who has transcended the laws of human 
nature and is impervious to the force of hu- 
man sympathies, he is one who has been sep- 
arated from his mother while ignorant of the 
impost of his own filial relations, and who 
has never been received to the cherished 
nurture of a domestic education. Next to 
him, is the man who has been trained at 
home under the influence of bad principles 
and a bad example. Hence it is as true in 
experience as it is approved by our theory 
that the best man in society is that one who 
is under the heaviest bonds for good conduct 
by his domestic responsibilities, Or, in other 
words, every man is made better, and is un- 
der stronger securities for good conduct, who 
is bound to society by matrimonial and do- 
mestic pledges. Here is the source of the 
strongest moral influences, the centre of eve- 
ry true impulse of self-love, the last authority 








on earth that is renounced. As we recede 
rom this centre of moral power, as men are 
separated from its lessons and lectures of 
love, as young men are permitted to find 
their associations and pleasures beyond that 
hallowed circle, in just such proportion we 
shall find moral principled weakened in the 
heart and moral dereliction tolerated. The 
last act of the culprit before his felony is to 
cut the ligament which binds him to home 
and forget his mother. After he goes to his 
dungeon, sound in his ear any word which 
may awaken the hallowed associations of his 
home, and even there, he is called back to 
the moral sympathies of his nature and con- 
vulsed with emotion. 

If, then, the responsibilities of the parent 
are great, so also are the rewards of a faith- 
ful performance of them. He, who shrinks 
from these, retires to a greater responsibility. 
He leaves the family circle and its pleasures 
for solitude, at most for a social deformity. 
He cuts himself loose from the ties that bind 
him to his race. He renounces their sym- 
pathies, abjures their communion, virtually 
denies his family and blots out his name. 

The father, on the contrary, in the midst of 
his family is clothed with dignity, surround- 
ed with sources of the highest delight, hon- 
ored and employed in the training of immor- 
tal plants for the paradise of God, polishing 
jewels to set in his crown of glory, leading a 
quoir to celebrate in heaven the high praises 
of Jehovah. He lives on earth ina long line 
of virtuous children. They live in heaven 
the testimonies of his works of faith and la- 
bors of love. 

Such is education in its first lessons, in the 
family where the first teachings and the first 
teachers are provided in infinite wisdom. 
Such are some of its results as developed in 
the natural relation of the effect to its cause. 
What a field of study is here opened to these 
teachers, the parents of the children! What 
responsibilities! What opportunities to do 
good! What a judgment, too, will that be 
when parents and children shall reap together 
that which has been sowed in the first years 
of home discipline and domestic training! 

The second educational period passes the 
children, in their youth, from the parental 
roof and from parental discipline to the hands 
of tutors and governors in the public schools 
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and colleges. ‘New relations there arise, in 
which home discipline has prepared the mind 
to reap according to the culture bestowed in 
Education, in its second stage, 
has been much the subject of labored disqui- 
This essay does not propose to enter 
that field; and in what is here said, with 
some earnestness because no other feeling 
becomes the subject, the design has been to 
be rather suggestive than didactic. 


seed time. 
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THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


The news of the battle of Trafalgar and 
the death of Nelson arrived, I remember, in 
October, and caused a deep sensation. 
poleon had said just before at Ulm, that it 
was ships, colonies and commerce he wanted, 
and this defeat was ably turned against him. 

I remember, that after the battle of the 
Nile, when quite a child, I was walking with 
a schoolfellow near Stonehouse, when alittle 
diminutive man, with a green shade over his 
eye, a shabby, well-worn cocked hat, and 
buttoned-up undress coat, approached us. 


through their shuflling pretences, and never 
believing that their word was worth more 
than their morals, his inspired conviction, 
that England, in peace or in war, was and 
would always be the object of their innate 
hatred, showed a vigour and perspicuity 
proof against all imposition, and the French, 
in their dread and hatred of him, tacitly ad- 
mitted the truth of his instincts. 

Hail to his great, his glorious and noble 
soul! may his example never be lost in the 
British Navy, or among the British people. 
His death affected me for days. But all 
fears of invasion were now over, and we 
looked forward to our pursuits with a degree 
of confidence, which those only can estimate 
who passed their early days among the ex- 
citements of perpetual war. 

I saw his funeral, which, as a clever for- 
eigner well said, showed the nation’s gener- 
osity, and its utter want of taste. Instead 
of employing the first artist of the day, I 
believe Ackerman in the Strand designed 
the whole thing. 

At the conclusion of the funeral service 
in the Cathedral, the old flag of the Victory 
was torn into a thousand shreds, each of 
which was preserved by its fortunate owner 
as a relic of the hero. Lascelles Hoppner 


He was leaning on the arm of a taller man 
in a black coat and round hat (I should think 
this must have been poor Scott) ; as he came 
up, my companion said, ‘‘ There’s Netson!”’ 
‘* Let us take off our hats,’’ saidI. We did 
so, and held them out so far that he could 
not avoid seeing us, and as he passed he 
touched his own hat, and smiled. We boast- 
ed of this for months. 


brought me home a fragment, which I reli- 
giously kept, until it was irretrievably lost 
in the confusion of my ruin. 


MY FIRST DINNER IN HIGH LIFE. 


By this time people began to come to town, 
and about November, I think, Sir G. Beau- 


Just before he embarked the last time, I|mont returned, and intimated, through Wil- 
saw him again with the same man passing|kie, a desire to call. Wilkie informed me 
He had been|in due time, and a day was fixed for the aw- 
to Dollond’s to buy a night glass, for as I|ful visitation. A thundering knock and 
casually called there, I saw his address,|trampling horses—a rattling down of steps 
written by his own hand, and his glass on|and flinging open of doors, announcing con- 


by Northumberland , House. 


the counter. 


sequence and fashion. The picture was set 


I have a much higher idea of Nelson’s|in a good light, the room neat, the chairs old, 
reach of mind than most men are inclined to|the carpet worn. In came David Wilkie, 
His correspondence in Clerke’s life| introducing Lady and Sir George Beaumont, 
His perfect self-sacrifice, his|the friends of Garrick and Sir Joshua. 
pure unadulterated patriotism, his intense| Lady Beaumont was a graceful woman, 
estimate of the character of the French, and looking young for her age ; Sir George a tall, 
his never being imposed on by their beggarly | well-bred, handsome man, with a highly in- 
and bloody philosophy, his invariably seeing tellectual air. They both eyed me well, and 


is masterly. 
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were delighted with the picture. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
said Sir George, ‘‘ very poetical, and quite 
large enough for any thing.” I bowed, but 
differed; and explained that my object was 
Grand Art, and that this was my first at- 
tempt. After the usual questions and re- 
plies, Sir George asked me to dine in a few 
days, and they then took their leave. 

This first visit from a man of rank and re- 
pute elevated me a good deal; Wilkie and I 
dined together the same evening, and he told 
me that Lady Beaumont said, ‘I like him 
very much; for he has an antique head.” 
This was a great compliment ! 

I immediately filled four sides (as I was 
not writing to Fuseli) to my dear parents, 
with every incident of the visit—how Lady 
Beaumont looked—what she had on—how 
tall Sir George was—how he looked—what 





ease than I ever had been in my life, sitting 
on an ottoman talking to Lady Beaumont. 
Mr. Davy was announced, and a little slen- 
der youth came in, his hair combed over his 
forehead, speaking very dandily and drawl- 
ing. Dance, the architect, and several oth- 
ers, followed, and, after some little chatting 
in the gallery, dinner was served. Davy 
took Lady Beaumont, the rest followed as 
they pleased, and I was placed within one 
of her Ladyship. The dinner went off well 
with me, for I felt quite at ease; every one 
seemed so kind. At dessert Lady Beaumont, 
leaning forward, said, ‘‘ When do you begin 
Lord Mulgrave’s picture, Mr. Haydon?” 
Immediately all eyes were fixed upon Mr. 
Haydon, who was going to paint a picture 
for Lord Mulgrave. I was the new man of 
the night! ‘ Who is he ?”’ was asked. No- 


he had on—what Lady Beaumont said, and;body knew, and that was more delightful 
what Sir George said—what David Wilkie still. Davy was very entertaining, and I 


did not say, and what he ought to have said. 
Again my fortnne was made, again my Ply- 
motheans were in raptures. I myself was 
in raptures too—thought Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont models of all the virtues 
upon earth, and praised them to Wilkie ac- 
cordingly. Wilkie always looked as if he 
saw farther into time, but he thought it right 
not to disturb my enthusiasm. 

The awful day came, when a youth from 
the country, who had never in his life dined 
at any table higher than a country parson’s 
was to make his début at a party in high life. 
“God only knows how I shall go into the 
room,” thought I: “I will keep behind Wil- 
kie ; at any rate, I am a match for him, and 
I will no¢ drink Lady Beaumont’s health in 
porter.” 

Wilkie called—I had been shaving until 
my chin was half skinned—washing until I 
was quite in a heat—and dressing and re- 
dressing until my back ached again—brushing 
my hair—looking behind me in the glass— 
putting the glass on the floor and then open- 
ing the door—bowing and talking to myself, 
and wishing that my mother could see me! 
I was ready and away we drove, I in a cold 
perspiration. We reached the house, the 
door opened, and we marched through a line 
of servants, who bawled out our names from 
the entrance. In went Wilkie, and in went 


I, and in five minutes was much more at 


well remember a remark that he made, which 
turned out a singularly successful prophecy: 
he said, ‘‘ Napoleon will certainly come in 
contact with Russia by pressing forward in 
Poland, and there probably will begin his 
'destruction.” This I heard myself five years 
‘before ithappened. We soon rose for coffee. 
I found her Ladyship anxious to discuss the 
subject of Lord Mulgrave’s picture, and as I 
imagined that it would be peculiarly interest- 
‘ing to detail how J meant to paint it, and found 
that I was really listened to, I became quite 
entertaining, while Wilkie, full of modesty, 
hung back and seemed frightened to tread 
‘within the circle. However, carriages were 
soon announced, and Wilkie and I took our 
leaves and walked home. This visit was 
not satisfactory ; I was paid attention to, too 
eagerly, for a novelty, before I had done 
any thing to deserve it. I distrusted the 
sincerity of those who could give me so 
much importance on such slight grounds. 

In a short time I was cautioned to be wary 
of Sir George; I was told that he regularly 
had at his table a succession of geniuses 
who were puffed as great men, whose hopes 
he constantly excited and as constantly de- 
pressed without any reason at all; and in 
fact that I must take care not to lose my 
time, but at the same time be cautious of 
either offending or relying upon him. 








par gt 
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THE ‘‘ BLIND FIDDLER’’ OF WILKIE. 


Before leaving this part of my recollec- 
tions, I may as well introduce some little an- 
ecdotes, domestic in their kind, about Wil- 
kie’s picture of the Blind Fiddler, which I 
remember with pleasure. The mother was 
painted from a singular girl, who lodged in 
Rathbone Place, above some friends of ours. 
She was a young woman of masculine un- 
derstanding, not regularly beautiful, but ap- 
proaching it, full of heart and hatred of 
worldly feeling, capable of any sacrifices for 
the man she should love, and with a high 
standard of manly character and form. The 
first time I ever saw her was with Wilkie, 
when he called her to sit to him, and on my 
inquiring who she was, he said he did not 
know beyond finding her making tea gener- 
ally for his Scotch friends—he supposed that 
she was ‘‘ part of the concern.” 

These friends of Wilkie’s were young men 
who had come from Scotland to work their 
way to fame and fortune in our great city— 
one of them, Du Fresne, of French family, 
was a most delightful fellow, and he and I 
soon became very intimate. 

An attractive girl on the second floor of a 
house full of young men is in rather a dan- 
gerous position, and what with Du Fresne’s 
fascinating conversation, Will Allan’s anec- 
dote, Dr. Millengen’s furious admiration of 
Charles Fox, George Callender’s sound sense 
and quiet humour, Wilkie’s genius, and B. 
R. Haydon’s high views and energy of ar- 
gument, poor Lizzy was so fascinated, that 
she positively foreswore her sex, and became 
as much a young man in mind as if she too 
were going to be a student in art, divinity, 
or medicine. 

She attached herself to the party, made 
tea for them, marketed for them, went to the 
play with them, read Shakspeare with them, 
and on one occasion J found her studying 
with an expression of profound bewilder- 
ment, “Reid on the Human Mind.” To 
men of fashion, there will be no doubt as to 
what her position must have been with these 
young men, but they are wrong in this case. 
Suspicion followed suspicion, but she cared 
not. She had more pleasure in listening to 
a dispute on art between Wilkie and me, or 


a political battle between M‘Claggan and 
Callender, or an account of the beheading 
of Marie Antoinette from Du Fresne (who 
used to declare that he saw it and flung his 
red cap in the air), than in making love or 
or having love made to her. Her position 
was anomalous, but I fully believe it was in- 
nocent. She was a girl with a man’s mind, 
one of those women we sometimes meet, 
who destroy their fame by placing them- 
selves in masculine society with what is per- 
fect innocence in them, but could not be in- 
nocence in any woman brought up to nurse 
those delicacies of feeling which are among 
the most delightful attributes of the sex. 

Liz was as interesting a girl as you would 
wish to see, and very likely to make a strong 
impression on any one that knew her: how- 
ever, I kept clear, and she ultimately mar- 
ried the Frenchman. 

He was violent in temper, and she had 
great spirit: they quarrelled as they went to 
church, and quarrelled when they returned. 
The marriage was a wretcled one. They 
separated. She went to Paris, and he be- 
came a surgeon on a slave estate in the 
West Indies, and died from yellow fever. 
What has become her I never heard, but 
have always felt a deep interest in her fate. 
To her I read my first attack on the Aecade- 
my, and she glorified in my defiance. She 
sat in my first picture, and watched the daily 
progress of Dentatus, saying, when I finished 
it, ‘‘ Now who would have thought of little 
Haydon painting such a work.” 

Perhaps, some of the pleasantest even- 
ings Wilkie and I ever spent together, were 
those when she, and Du Fresne, and the 
whole “ concern” of Rathbone Place drank 
tea with us at the rooms of one or the other. 
We used to talk over our pictures and their 
progress ; there have I ‘heard the Village 
Politicians, the Blind Fiddler, Solomon, Den- 
tatus, Joseph and Mary, and many others 


»| discussed, praised, and objected to, as we 


sat by a winter fire, with our pictures glim- 
mering behind us in dimness and distance, 
each defect and each beauty, analyzed and 
investigated. 

Happy period !—painting and living in 
one room, as independent as the wind—no 
servants—no responsibilities—reputation in 
ithe bud—hopes endless—ambition begin- 
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ning—friends untried, believed to be as ar-|nice susceptibility to the genius of others, 
dent and as sincere as ourselves—dwelling without any originality. How many of this 
on the empty chairs after breaking up, as if species do we not meet in the world, pluming 
the strings of one’s affections were torn out, | themselves upon their taste and feeling, on 
and such meetings would be no more. the whole having an idea of what is perfect, 
There never was a group of young men yet looking with contempt on all human 
so various and characteristic, with Lizzy the | effort in any art, because it does not come 
only woman among us, giving a zest and in- | up to their unpractical and impossible no- 
tensity to our thoughts and our arguments. | tions of beauty, forgetting that if men des- 
First was David Wilkie—Scotch, argu-| paired, because imagination is superior to re- 
mentative, unclassical, prudent, poor and. ality, the world would be full of idle dream- 
simple, but kindled by a steady flame of ge- ‘ers, without busy actors, and would remain 
nius. Then Du Fresne—thoughtless, gay, | stationary in art and science. 
highly educated, speaking French and Ital-| Peace to all these friends. M‘Claggan is 
ian with the most perfect accent, reading settled in Edinburgh—Allan is the celebrated 
Virgil and Horace, quoting Shakspeare or painter—Du Fresne and Callender dead— 
Milton, believing in high art, glorying in the and interesting little Liz has disappeared, 
antique, hating modern academies. and rel-' Heaven knows where. If this life should 
ishing music like a Mozart. In perfect con-!ever reach her, she will remember that I 
trast came George Callender—timid, quiet, used to say of her, as Mahomet said of Fa- 
unobtrusive, but withal wellread. Then Dr.|tima, ‘she believed in me when none else 
Millengen—a Whig devotee, mad at a West- would.” 
minster election, raving out a speech at Fox’s, 
adoring Sheridan and hating Pitt. Last of 
all, though not least in our dear love, came 
B. R. Haydon, energetic, fiercely ambitious, 
full of grand ideas and romantic hopes, be- 
lieving the world too little for his art, trust- 
ing all, fearing none, and pouring forth his : Pe tio. 
thoughts in vigorous language, while Liz, |. agg ag lest a a of his — gps “pal 
ing of this dictum, ascribes its origin to the Middle Ages, 
making tea at the table;completed the group. | acknowledging, however, that he is unable to give any- 
My tea was so good, and my cups so | thing very definite. Sir William Hamilton, in his edi- 
large, that they always wied te say, “ We'll ton Pasig ee ee ot ape OpPeENS 
words 0 esiou 8 orks an ays, thus : 
have tea at Haydon’s in the grand style.” 
The secret, I believe, of my own and Wil-| “ The word proclaimed by the concordant voice of 
kie’s enjoying this circle, was, that its mem- mankind fails not; for in man speaks God. 
bers always looked up to us as authorities in| And to this the great philosopher adds .— 
art. When Wilkie was disposed to talk, we 
all listened, laughed, or admired. His con- 
versation was so full of good sense, reason, | The sign of interrogation is Sir William Hamilton’s, and 
and caution, that he was an admirable check | be we _—* > apr! ene yoo 
and damper to the fury, flash and reckless poy sere surely no historical. “ Vox Populi vox Dei” 
energy of my aspirations. Callender, with |js a different concept, breathing the spirit of a different 
tame rationality, backed him; Liz and Du/age- 
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“ Hence the adage (7) ‘ Vox Populi, Vox Dei,” 








Fresne backed me, and sometimes differen- How far back, then, can the dictum in these words be 
ces almost rising to irritation arose, but we 
were always brought round by some witty re- 
mark or sparkling quotation from Du Fresne. 

Certainly I never enjoyed any man’s com- 
pany so much as Du Fresne’s. He died re- 
gretted sincerely, though his latter conduct 
had estranged one or two friends whom he 
might have used better. He was a man of 


traced ? 

Does it, as Lieber says, originally belong to the elec- 
tion of bishops by the people ? 

Or was it of Crusade origin? 

America begs Europe to give her facts, not specula- 
tion, and hopes that Europe will be good enough to com- 
ply with her request. Europe has given the serious 
“V.P.V.D.” to America, so she may as well give its 
history to America too. 

AMERICUS. 
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' natures are Ginek:; we escape the dominion 
HILLARD'S « SIX MONTHS IN rau the common- place and the practical; we 
live for days in the past; we analyze our 
Italy is an inexhaustible theme. To the sensations; we think earnestly of the de- 
traveller of poetic tendencies and liberal parted, are thrilled by the vital and moral 
knowledge a memorable episode in the drama relation we bear to nature and to time; ‘‘im- 
of life is there experienced. The civic in-|! mortal longings’’ visit us once more; the 
ertness of the country, her ruins, art, his- | film of custom drops from our eyes, the frost 
tory and climate appeal to memory and im-|of selfishness melts from our hearts,—we 
agination in a peculiar manner; compared |remember, dream, love and pray with the 
to other lands the natural language of Italy, | freshness of youth—renewed awhile by the 
if we may use the expression, is feminine ; | presence of art, antiquity and nature, and a 
in the retrospect of travel our Italian jour- | brief season dedicated to their undisturbed 
ney has the same tender charm as the dream , companionship. 
of love, which glows in the remembrance of} This vivid impression derived by sensitive 
youth. We have sometimes thought that the | organizations and meditative minds in Italy, 
magnetic quality which invariably attracts is the reason, not only of the great number 
the heart to this fair land far down a South-| of books devoted to that country, but of the 
ern sea, is, in a measure, owing to the very |teensiiodle interest and individuality they 
drawbacks to our pleasure when there; the possess. There can be no greater contrast 
discomfort, squalor, popular ignorance and than between Forsyth and Madame de Stael, 
inconvenient regime, by the force of con-'Montaigne and Chateaubriand, Dr. Moore 
trast, render the luxury of fine weather, high and Hans Andersen, in the record they have 
art, and noble memories, more touching and each given us of a visit to Italy; as heat 
endeared. If English household comfort, brings to view the characters written with 
Dutch cleanliness, French diversions, and invisible ink, the very atmosphere of that 
American enterprise were infused into Ita- country appears to make clear and legible 
lian life, the visitor, infected more or less the latent traits of mind and feeling ; poetry, 
by these influences, would yield himself with knowledge, religious sentiment, love, obser- 
less earnestness to the characteristic graces vation,—w hatever is the predominant idio- 
of the clime; as it is, they are his great re-|syncrasy of the writer, is evolved in his 
sources ; he begins to cultivate them, it may Journal, letters, or romance, of which Italy 
be, in a mechanical or a curious mood, but, is the scene; and it is wonderful how much 
ere long, if his nature be contemplative and | | variety obtains in these works ostensibly de- 
his feelings keen, they grow upon both sense voted to the same theme; they each have 
and soul, and prove at last the aliment of an a distinctive interest and appeal to a specific 
inspiring experience. It is this emotional taste; and the reader, whose personal asso- 
quality which renders a visit to Italy so ciations are enlisted, will findin every genu- 
charming and suggestive, especially to the ine book on Italy, which is conceived and 


A 7 
native of anorthern latitude. It is the dream-| executed by asincere and gifted author, fresh 


land of the nations; in the rush of life’s on- : attraction. 

ward stream, a sojourn there is as ‘‘the tor-| Accordingly we are prepared to welcome 
rent’s smoothness ere it dash below;’ our jevery new candidate for the honors of Ita- 
studies, loves, and aspirations revive awhile| lian travel; and always open the last work 
in the solemn and genial air; we are not. on the familiar subject with a pleasing ex- 
ashamed of tears; we realize Wordsworth’s | pectation. From our acquaintance with Mr. 
theory and feel that “ the child is father of, Hillard’s antecedents we anticipated an in- 
the man ;” what is unworldly and impassion- | tellectual treat in the perusal of his ‘ Six 
ed, thoughtful and imaginative, tender and, Months in Italy ;” his scholarship, taste, and 
true within us, is evoked as “at the touch of moral refinement were pledges that he would 
an enchanter’s wand.” The depths of our|treat the subject genially and with a clear 


* Six Months in Italy, by George Stillman Hillard. In intelligence ; and we recognized in him x ate 
two volumes. Boston: Ticknor, Read & Fields. of the firm adherents to simplicity, directness 
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ani pure - Englis h in style, —a merit by no| ‘eadinen writers on . Italy ; his quotations and 
means Riiveresl at this time, even among, allusions, as well as many of the researches 


clever writers. 


Thus, with a prophetic rel-| ‘indicated, amply evidence this ; and his work 


ish, we began the perusal of these hand-|is mainly a very pleasant digest of these 


some volumes. 
been wholly disappointed. 


oe . | . . 
Nor have our anticipations | various commentators on the same prolific 
The narrative of text ; his acknowledgment of indebtedness 


the author’s experience moves on with grace- to Murray was unnecessary. In this, how- 
ful consistency to the end; the story is an ever, he has done excellent service to the 
old one, but it is told with fluency and a cer- ‘mass of readers, who have neither the time 
tain sustained, though somewhat too uniform | nor the facilities to hunt up authorities and 


and cold emphasis. 


For a book of travels! collate evidence. 


He has accomplished his 


the style lacks variety ; it is only occasion- task also in good taste and in an urbane spi- 
ally animated, and when followed without|rit; and the result, therefore, is a work 
intermission, for along time, becomes mo-/| which, considering its hackneyed topics, is 


| 
notonous. 


At the same time, its calmness, singularly readable. 


Even those who are 


unexaggerated tone and clearness of exprer- familiar with Italy and the literature related 
sion, are what every true lover of our noble to or springing from that beautiful and un- 


vernacular must approve. 


Comparativ ely a ‘fortunate land, follow with grateful alacrity 


small portion of the work is occupied with the exposition of so refined and sympathetic 
the author’s personal impressions; the bulk a lecturer, for ’tis rather in this character 
of it is made up of description and historical than that of a pilgrim, that he talks so plea- 
facts. We doubt the expediency of so elab- santly, and, with such copious illustrative ref- 
orate an account of objects which have not erences, about the region we love too well 
only been described over and over again, ‘ever to grow weary of, when discussed with 
but so universally recorded in popular trav- feeling, intelligence and grace. 


els and cyclopedias, that it is quite su-| 


perfluous to repeat the facts; what we de- of Art, with singular confidence. 


Mr. Hillard expresses bis opinion of works 
We like 


sire is only the impression they make upon the manly frankness which does not hesitate 


a fresh and original spectator. 


Had it been to pronounce the truth in regard to the effect 


the author’s object to prepare an American of celebrated pictures, statues and buildings 


Guide Book for Italy, this detail would be upon consciousness,—that refuses to acknow- 
admissible ; but many casual readers, of in- ledge what is not felt, and is not afraid to 


formation, wilt be repelled by a glance at confess a diverse impression from that dic- 
some of the pages, by the idea that they tated by prescriptive authority ; but, on the 
merely repeat a familiar tale; whereas a other hand, where previous study has yield- 


more patient inspection would reveal many ed but limited opportunities to acquire know- 
A Dili- ledge, and the criticisms of standard writers 
gence, and ascent of Vesuvius, the Carnival on art, rather than years of personal obser- 


individual opinions and sentiments. 


in Rome, St. Peters, &c., have been so very. vation, are the basis of judgment, a travel- 


frequently described that it is quite impossi- ler’s dictum should be uttered with an ink- 
ble to say anything new about them: on the ling, at least, of self-distrust, and his award 


other hand, the speculations and personal given with a degree of qualification, tf he 


adventure with which they may be linked, would command respect. 


What Mr. Hillard 


are unlimited ; and while the intelligent trav- says of the Venus de Medici, of Raphael, 


eller, may discourse of them agreeably to and Domenichino has often been said in sub- 
any extent, he should take it for granted stance before. 


Sir Joshua, we believe it is, 


that his reader knows all that is essential in who comments in the same strain upon Gui- 


the premises. 


'do’s Judith, only he compares her to a mai- 


Mr. Hillard is rather severe upon Lady den holding a milk pail, and Mr. Hillard to 


Morgan’s “ diligent cramming ;” but in these 
elaborate details to which we have alluded, 
has he not Jaid himself open to a similar 


one carrying a calf’s head. Some of his ob- 
servations, however, are, it seems to us, sin- 
gularly untenable. 
charge? He appears to have read all the best first person who has discovered that Guer- 


We believe he is the 
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cino wants power, and who has failed to re- 
cognise it in the wonderful expression of his 
Hagar. 


d 


We cannot imagine a more irrele- from books esthetic philosophy. 


SO after a six month’s visit, the 
treasures of art in Italy, and to elaborate 
When Art 


| . . . . 
vant parallel than the one he draws between is seriously described or examined, let us 
Correggio and Tom Moore; his ‘ voluptuous have the mature and reliable views derived 


excess,” 
painter, has not the least affinity with the 
meritricious bard. In limiting Powers’ ge- 
nius to the ‘‘ imitative faculty” and skill in 


if such a term is applicable to the 


from ample knowledge and large experience, 


or the vivid impressions of an untaught but 
‘susceptible mind; but not a combination of 


finishing the marble, Mr. Hillard only echoes. 
a theory which obtains among sculptors w ho. tory. 


are greatly inferior in both particulars. We| 
believe that the great merit of ancient sculp- 


ture, especially Greek, has always been. 


thought to consist in the perfection of this’ 
very ‘imitative faculty ;’’ and that to em- 
body nature in marble is the chief aim of 
the statuary. There is but little variety pos- 
sible in the way of invention in this severe 
rt; the human form and face, in its most 


reading and hasty observation, the first being 
familiar, and the last inevitably unsatisfac- 


Mr. Hillard’s local partialities are curi- 
ously obvious in this work. It is amusing 
how the idea of Boston clings to him every- 
where in Italy. His comparisons are almost 
invariably between naughty, uncomfortable 


Italy and good, progressive, intellectual New 


England. At Zugano he makes the wretch- 
ed inn figure in sorry contrast to one ina 


significant and expressive phases, is its chief town of the same size,in Yankee land; he 


sphere, and when a sculptor can, both in the 
detail and finish, create the effects of nature 
he is far advanced in the career of genuine 
success. There are two extraordinary re- 
marks, which our author elsewhere hazards 
in regard to this art,—one (vol. I., p. 146,) 
where he declares the expressive modelling 
of drapery more difficult than that of the 
figure ; and the other when speaking of the 


Apollo Belvidere, he finds chiefly the “ air 


of a fine gentleman,” and “a gleam of satis- 
faction’’ in a statue, the intense and thrilling 
expression of which has never been equalled. 
It is quite natural and amiable that Mr. Hil- 
lard should give the meed of praise to his 
friend Crawford, who undoubtedly has re- 
markable talent and industry, if not quite 


magnanimously, however, gives the palm to 


, the churches of the Roman states over the 


‘‘ wooden lanterns,’ as Tudor called them, 


of Connecticut and Massachusetts. The 


amphitheatre at Verona strikes him as a 
capital place for a mass-meeting; railroads 
at Venice and Pompeii do not a whit violate 
his sense of the appropriate ; the ducal gov- 
ernment of Parma is declared beneath the 
ambition of the ‘select men” at home; the 


road from Bologna to Florence prenounced 
| 


as safe as that from Boston to New Bedford ; 
the galley slaves at Leghorn are compared to 


‘the convicts in Charlestown State-prison,— 


in the degree of superiority thus partially 


bestowed. We believe, however, that some- 


village. 


thing more than “ sound and fury signifying 


nothing” 


may be detected in the music of 


Verdi; and demur to the estimate recorded 


of Artist-life in Italy, which, even when un- 


distinguished by great results, we have the 
poor taste to regard as quite as rational and 


satisfactory as the cultivation of letters for, 
their own sake as in England, or as toil for 
‘‘the weary honors” of political ambition, | 
as in America. 


the fens between Civita Vecchia and Rome 
to the marshes of Lynn,—the color of the 
Campagna oxen to that of Quincey granite, 
and poor little “Todi” to a New England 
In the hall of Constantine, he 
thinks of the battle of Bunker Hill, and says 
the removal of Cecilia Metella’s Sarcopha- 
gus from its tomb is like transferring a mon- 
ument from Mount Auburn to a Boston Mer- 
chant’s entry! He always applies the test 
of the “moral and religious people” among 
‘whom he was born, to the “ intellectual 
childhood” and ignorance of the native Ital- 
ians; and seems to feel bound, as a good 


We indicate these among Boston boy, to repudiate after the old appro- 


other superficial views put forth in these. ved fashion, Titian’s Venus and the character 
agreeable volumes, merely to show how haz-' ‘of Lord Byron. We should imagine he never 


ardows it is to discuss with such entire expected to be read except in New Eng- 
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land, or that his work was a series of lec- 
tures designed for the Lowell Institute. 

We have spoken of the good taste which 
pervades these pages, and, with the excep- 
tion of some of the criticisms on Art, it is a 
quality to which the author has a fair claim ; 
we are surprised, however, at occasional vio- 
lations of this redeeming trait ; for instance, 
it is an affectation to talk about an ancient | 
temple ‘sitting for its likeness,’’ of the play 
of sunshine, or the form of rocks as ‘‘ becom-| 





LINES. 


Not to win thy favours, maiden, not to charm away thy 
heart, 

Ever have I sought thy presence, ever stooped to any art; 

Thou wast but a wildering problem which I aimed to 
solve, and then 

Make it matter for my note-book, ora picture for my pen : 

So I daily conned thee over, thinking it no dangerous task, 


| Peeping underneath thy lashes, peering underneath thy 


mask— 
For thou wear’st one (no denial!) there is much within 
thine eyes, 





ing’’—an epithet borrowed from the modiste 
and applied to grand natural effects; and of 


a gondola that “trips over the water like a) 
and we think the | 


’ 


maiden ina ball room ;’ 
observation about Oswald’s admiration of 
Corinne’s attitude as she held up the curtain 
for him to enter St. Peter’s, altogether hy- 





But those stars have other secrets than are patent in their 
skies. 

And I read thee, and I learned thee, every grace and 
every sin, 

Looked beyond the outward lustre to the strange wild 
world within, 

Where thy future self is ripening, where I saw—no mat- 
ter what !— 

There was something less than angel, there was many an 


percritical ; he was a lover and there is ne} earthly spot. 


reason why his keen appreciation of the 
graceful act of his beloved, should not coex- 
ist with an entire sense of the architectural 
sublimity just revealed to his gaze; on the 
contrary, that they should blend and deepen 
mutually, is what might be expected in a 
man of both heart and imagination. 

The criticisms on writers who have made 
Italy their theme, appended to the volumes, 
are appropriately added; but they should 


have been more complete. Mr. Hillard says. 


nothing of such native writers as D’ Azeglio, 
Guerazzi, Mariotti and others, whose works 
exquisitely illustrate the local and historical 
features of the country ;—he does not men- 
tion Mrs. Jameson, or Beckford, Whiteside, 


Mrs. Hamilton Gray, and other English au- 
thors; and the only American writer who is 


honored by even a reference, is Cooper. 


But we have no wish to expatiate on the 
defects of a work that in its survey includes 


Yet so beautiful thy errors, that I had no heart for blame, 

| And thy virtues made thee dearer than my dearest hopes 

of fame, 

| All so blended that in wishing one peculiar trait removed, 

; We indeed might make thee better, but less lovely and 
less loved. 

All my mind was in the study,—so two thrilling fort- 
nights passed— 

All my mind was in the study till my heart was touched 
at lust. 

Well! and then the book was finished, the absorbing task 
was dune— 

I awoke as one who had been dreaming in a noonday sun. 

| With a fever on my forehead, and a throbbing in my brain, 


| In my soul delirious wishes, in my heart a lasting pain— 

Yet so hopeless, yet so cureless, (as in every great des- 
pair,) 

I was very calm and silent, and I never stooped to prayer, 

Like a sick man unattended, reckless of the coming death, 

Only for he knows it certain, and he feels no sister's 
breath. 

| All the while as by an Até with no pity in her face, 

Yet with eyes of wildering beauty and with form of match- 

less grace, 

I was haunted by thy presence—oh! for weary nights 
and days, 

I was haunted by thy spirit—I was troubled by thy gaze! 

And the question which to answer I had taxed a subtle 








but a portion of the beautiful peninsula; and,| —_brain— 
after all, claims to be little else than a care- | What thou art and what thou wilt be—came again and 


ful rifacimento of what has been written on- 


yet again, 
With its opposite deductions, it recurred a thousand 


a familiar but deeply interesting country, in-! times, 
terspersed with some personal impressions Like a coward’s apprehensions—like a madman’s favour- 


and sentiment. We have thrown out a few py 
hints which may prove useful in case the: 


ite rhymes. 
to-night my thoughts flow calmer—in thy room I 
think I stand, 


work is ever revised and enlarged ; and we See a fair white page before thee, and a pen within thy 


close, as we began, by commending it as a' 4,4; 


pleasing, graceful and suggestive record. 








and, 
hy fingers sweep the paper, and a light is in thine 
eyes, 
| Whilst I read thy secret fancies, whilst I hear thy secret 
sighs. 
What they are I will not whisper—those are lovely, these 
are deep— 
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But one name is left unwritten—that is only breatheed in 
sleep ! 

Is it wonder that my passion bursts at once from out its 
nest! 

I have bent my knee before thee, and my love is all con- 
fessed. 

Though I knew that name unwritten was another name 
than mine, 

Though I felt your sighs half murmured—what I could 
but half divine ! 

Aye! I hear thy haughty answer, aye! I see thy proud 
lip curl— 

“ What presumption and what folly!” why I only love a 
girl 

With some very winning graces, with some very noble 
traits, 

But no hvlier than a thousand who have bent to humbler 
fates. 

That I ask not—I have, maiden, just as haught a soul 
as thine, 

If is thought thy place above me, thou shalt never stoop 
to mine. 

Yet as long as blood runs redly, yet as long as mental 
worth 

Is a nobler gift than fortune, is a holier thing than birth, 

I will claim the right to utter to the high and to the low, 

That | love them, or Lhate them, that I am a friend or 
foe. 

Nor shall any slight unman me—l have yet some little 
strength, 

Yet my songs shall sound as sweetly, yet a power be 
mine at length! ; 

Then, oh! then—but moans are idle—hear me, pitying 
Saints above! 

With a chaplet on my forehead I will justify my love, 

And perhaps when thou art leaning on some less devoted 
breast, 

Thou shalt murmur, “ He was worthier than my blinded 
spirit guessed.” 


Turning to the stars that yonder roll through azure 
depths of space— 

There—oh God !—even there I meet thee, and I see thy 
earnest face. 

Siren hence! [ seldom pray, but let me pass this night in 
prayer— 

God! thou know’st my heartis earthly! God! my stormy 
heart is bare! 

But I need thy consolation, there is that within my soul 

Which should wake thy tender mercy, which requires thy 
strong control. 

In this world where I must wander without any hand in 
mine, 

When too bold, or when too feeble, Father! wilt thou 
lend me thine! 

Touch my songs with holier feeling, touch my lips with 
sacred fire, 

Give me strength to calm the throbbings of this passion- 
ate desire. 

I demand no earthly blessings, I d2mand no worldly joys, 

I would leave these tainted pleasures unto wouwen and 
to boys ;— 

Only in thy strong protection, only shielded by thy love, 

Let me leave the worl! a memory, let me lift my soul 
above, 

And when shadows close around me, and when death is 
on my brow,— 

Oh! forgive me if I whisper that dear name I whisper 
now ! 


AGLaus, 





MEMORIES OF HOME TRAVELS. 


Coleridge has beautifully said, ‘‘ My eyes 
makes pictures when they are shut,” and it 
is one of the privileges of genius to with- 
draw itself from the trifles and turmoils of 
earth, and to dwell at will in an ideal world 
of loveliness and peace. What fine fancies, 
what enchanting visions, must have passed 
before the mental eye of Raphael before he — 
could have embodied, and left to the world, 
those creations of his pencil that have ren- 
dered his name immortal ! 

The Paradise of Milton, with its stately 
trees, its murmuring waters, and its golden 
fruits, what must it have been in his imagi- 
nation, how far more luxuriantly beautiful ? 
These ideal delights are granted but to a fa- 
vored few. It is true, that ordinary mortals 
may sometimes see Beauty pitch her gor- 
geous tent before them; but the unsubstan- 
tial fabric fades at their approach, and they 
can give no token of having looked, even 
from afar, upon her inspiring presence. To 
such persons, however, a fruitful source of 
pleasure is open, in recalling pictures of the 
Past, and in repainting, as it were, the half 
obliterated scenes of former years. Memo- 
ry has many treasures, and she unlocks them 
to her earnest votaries. I like to look back 
upon her imagery, dwelling here upon a 
landscape, and there upon a*sweet, familiar 
face, with something of the same feeling as 
though they were really present to the bodi- 
ly sense. Thus in hours of sickness and en- 
nui, ‘‘my eyes make pictures when they are 
shut,” and past pleasures are renewed and 
heightened. The enjoyment of travelling is 
greatly increased, when by it we acquire 
materials for these memory paintings. Here 
in my quiet Southern home, some of the 
scenes of a recent tour through the North- 
ern States, appear before me as vividly, as 
if, in panoramic painting, they hung upon the 
walls of my room; or as if, like an illusive 
mirage, they started out, reflected upon the 
mild autumnal air. The Crystal Palace must 
characterize New York. Whata wilderness 
of objects! Statues and statuettes, silks and 
satins, china and glass, furniture of all de- 
scriptions, and for all uses. What bright 








colors ! what never ending glitter! What 
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crowds of people! what questions thity nr 
and how -strange their criticisms. Where 
shall the eye rest? Here is a bust of ex- 
ceeding beauty. How perfect the classic 
outline of the face, and what serenity and 
sweetness in itsexpression! Near it stands 
the rapt Sappho and Petrarch’s love-inspir- 
ing Laura. But who does it represent? A 
Latin inscription on the pedestral, simply 
says, ‘‘I am Eliza, my husband sculptured 
me through love.”’ This renders her history 
at once interesting. She was loved and we 
are satisfied. In the centre of the building 
is a small enclosure consecrated to the works 
of Hiram Powers. There is the Greek Slave 
with her sweet, melancholy face, and her 
shrinking, modest grace. Eve too is there, 
fair and innocent, as when she dwelt amidst 
the flowers of Eden. There also is the Fish- 
er Boy, and a bust of Proserpina. What a 
lovely face! 





If the daughter of Ceres was | 


resents the blessed calm of sinless sleep, 
and the truth of the Inspired words con- 
cerning the grave which speak of it as a 
place ‘‘ where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling; and the weary are at rest.” 

In striking contrast to the crowd and bus- 
tle of New York is the pretty city of Hart- 
ford, one of the capitals of the state of Con- 
necticut. It stands upon the western bank 
of the river Connecticut, in the midst of a 
fertile country—surrounded by green mead- 
ows and cultivated farms. The beautiful 
trees that shade its streets, its fine houses, 
with their encircling shrubbery and flowers, 
its benevolent asylums, its college, and the 
Atheneum with its library and gallery of 
paintings, are among the objects of interest 
to pleasure-seeking travellers. Hartford is the 
residence of Mrs. Sigourney, the poetess. 
The fine mansion she has charmingly describ- 
ed in “ The Faded Hope,” an affecting me- 


half as beautiful, I wonder not that Pluto} morial of an only son, has passed into other 
bore her away from flower-gathering on the hands, and she now lives in a neat cottage-like 
plains of Sicily to share his dark domain. | home, in a quiet, suburban street of the city. 

The gallery of paintings contains some Over the wide porch, the scarlet woodbine en- 
pictures of interest, but few of superior merit. |twines its flowers, with the curls and clusters 


‘The Angel of Death bearing away a Young of a luxuriant grape vine, and the windows, 


Girl,” attracts much attention. To me it|and surrounding grounds are deeply shaded 
was not pleasing. The extreme pallor of the | by ancient cherry trees, and lilacs intermin- 
maiden, the dying faintness in her expres-|gled with ornamental trees of a more modern 
sion, the grief of her lover, and the dark | growth. Near the gate, a willow, raised 
wings, belonging to no visible form, that were | {from a slip sent from a tree planted by Pope 
about to enfold her, gave a too deeply pain- ‘at Twickenham, flourishes in beauty, its long 
ful feeling to the beholder. A similar idea} branches dentging to the earth it ov ershad- 
has been represented in a far more attractive ows. The house within is arranged with 
manner, in a piece of monumental sculpture |tasteful simplicity. The parlors are pleas- 
in St. Stephen’s church, Philadelphia. ant, with engravings and books, and a varie- 
A lovely girl leans upon an uplifted cross ty of elegant ornaments, many of them the 
in deep sleep. A young sister reclines upon) ‘gifts of admiring friends. Vases of fresh 
her shoulder in profound slumber, and a lit-' Howers shed their fragrance through the 
tle brother, with careless grace, dreams of rooms the bright summer morning I entered 
innocence and heaven, his head upon her/ them, and their perfumed breath mingled ap- 
lap. Behind, stands an angel, his finger. ‘propriately with the words of Kieduene and 
about to touch the elder sister, and thus to’ affectionate interest, spoken by Mrs. S. to a 
awaken them all from the sleep of death, to, stranger. 
the joys of everlasting life. The face of the| But we will leave Hartford to recall the 
angel is full of divine peace, and he looks at scenery of the White Mountains of New 
the sleepers with so much tenderness, as if, Hampshire. First let us stop a moment on 
even the glories his touch would reveal to our road, to look upon the beautiful Lake 
them, could hardly compensate for an awa-| Winnipiseogee. It is truly as the Indians 
kening from such tranquil and absorbing re-' name it, Winnipiseogee—a smile of the 
pose. One involuntarily keeps silence in Great Spirit. How calmly the mountains 
presence of this group, for it beautifully rep- | look down into its placid depths, and what an 
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image of heaven are its pure and serene wa- the Willey House about nightfall. An old 
ters! As I looked upon them in the soft man who shows it to visitors inhabits it du- 
light of a summer suhset, I was reminded ring the summer months. He told us won- 
of the sea of glass spoken of in the Apoca- derful stories of the slide of 1826, and he 
lypse, and of the ‘ shining ones” who stand was vexed at the incredulity we manifested. 
upon it, with the harps of God in their “Among cther marvels, he said the bed of the 
hands. We approached the White Moun- river Saco was so raised by the falling earth, 
tains through the valley of the Penrigewas- that a horse tied to a tree on its banks, was 
set, and the Franconia Notch. Thescenery elevated to the height of 30 feet in the air. 
in this mountain defile is very beautiful, and Our driver hearing: us as we returned to our 
it offers many objects of interest to the trav- ‘hotel, laughing at this extravagant tale, re- 
eller. The Flume and the Pool have often marked i in a seculins ly nasal tone: “ Well 
been described by tourists. The ‘Old man now I guess he sot that up a /eetle mite too 
of the Mountains” here looks down from high.” Pointing to some young trees grow- 
an inaccessible summit—venerable for his ing in the loose soil upon the sides of the 
age, and for the snows and storms that have mountain. he told us that when their roots 
so long beat upon his head. ‘The White were large enough, they would wriggle about 
Mountain House” stands in a green valley and bring down the earth and rocks in an- 
just at the entrance of the Notch. The best other avalanche. We smiled at the agency 
view of this wonderful pass is from the top the trees were to have in such a catastrophe, 
of Mt. Willard. We rode there in an open but as we rode under the impending moun- 
wagon, drawn by four horses. The road was tains, with the dark shadows of night falling 
constructed at considerable expense about around us, and the silent stars coming out 
three years since. Thesummit isrockyand one after another over our heads, a deep 
free from trees and shrubs, and you stand on feeling of awe crept over me, and I was re- 
it facing the Notch, and looking through it, lieved when we emerged from the Notch, 
a distance of about two miles. Nothing can and saw the bright lights of our hotel, and 
exceed the lonely grandeur of the scene. the cheerful groups chatting at the windows, 
On either side are the mountain barriers and upon the piazzas. 

rising to the height of 1500 feet, and behind | Leaving the sublime and impressive sce- 
them Mt. Washington and its companion nery of this region, so appropriately termed 
peaks, lift their solemn heads toward the the Switzerland of America, our next re- 
sky. The Willey House is plainly seen, and membrance shall be of Niagara. 

the tragic tale connected with it, gives a} We reached this wonderful spot two hours 
kind of human interest to the wild and des- after sunset, and it was by the misty light of 
olate landscape. In 1826, after heavy rains, 'a partially clouded moon, that I first stood 
and during the night, a part of the mountain upon the bridge leading to Goat Island, and 
fell. The occupants of the house, hearing listened to the rush of the water and to the 
the noise that preceded the avalanche, rush- roar of the cataract. I looked upon either 
ed out of doors, seeking a place of safety.|side of me and saw only the tossing, boiling 
They were met and buried by the falling flood. The American Fall I knew was but 
earth, while their humble house remained a few rods from me, by the volume of spray 


‘uninjured. A pile of stones is erected over thaf rose densely, and then curled away in 


the spot where their bodies, nine in number, the moonlight. The noise, the solemn in- 
were disinterred. The river Saco has its distinctness of surrounding objects, and the 
sources in the springs of a thicket at the | excitement of my imagination contributed to 
base of a mountain ridge, near the old hotel inspire me with an indescribable feeling of 
of Crawford. It meanders awhile in the awe and terror. In the morning, J walked 
bogs of a meadow, then crosses the road, and upon Goat Island, saw the American Fall 
passes under a rock which forms the South-|and descended the Biddle Staircase to the 
ern entrance to the Notch, and winds its|mouth of the Cave of the Winds; then 
way, gurgling over its rocky bed, through' gazed upon the Canada Fall, with its sea of 
the whole length of the defile. We rode to rapids, billowy and turbulent, as the ocean 
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in a storm. I next crossed the Suspension 
Bridge, and stood upon the Table Rock ; but 
words fail to describe the terrible beauty of 
these successive views. The spirit faints 
before the awful majesty of Niagara. Pro- 
bably no other object in nature speaks more 
directly to the Infinite. The soul is awed 
and overwhelmed, for the thoughts are irre- 
sistibly carried forward to eternity, and to 
the cloud-encircled throne of the Unspeaka- 
ble One. Everything about Niagara is in 
harmony with the grandeur of the Falls. The 
river, after making its fearful plunge, is calm 
for a brief space, and then, broken into whirl- 
pools and eddies, flows onward toward Lake 
Ontario. The Suspension Bridge, two miles | 
below the Falls, spans the river 230 feet 
above its bed. One looks over the strong 
wires that form the sides of this bridge, with 
mingled feelings of awe and astonishment. 
You seem to rest in the air above an unfath- 
omable abyss. Far below flows the agitated | 
river, the dark green color of its waters con- 
trasting with the white foam of the rapids. 
The almost perpendicular banks are overhung 
with shrubs and pines, subduing a little the 
wild and rugged character of the scene. 
Nothing here looks calm and peaceful but 
the blue sky above. Over it the soft fleecy 
clouds float, and the aching sight turns up- 
ward with a strange feeling of relief. The 
small steamboat, called ‘‘The Maid of the 
Mist,”’ leaves a point of the shore near the 
bridge for its perilous voyage. We watched 
it as it made its way against the current, 
passed in front of the American Fall, ven- 
tured a few rods farther toward the Canada 
Fall, trembled a moment in its presence, 
then turned, and rapidly descended to its 
starting point. Various opinions are ex- 
pressed concerning the safety of this trip. 
The boat draws so little water, that it does 
not reach what is called the under tow; in 
passing the American Fall; but it is difficult 
to foretell the consequences of an accident 
to its machinery. The thrilling accounts of 
the two men who were carried over the falls 
the last summer, are familiar to every one. 
We saw the logs to which the wretched 
Avery clung, through those long hours of 
agony, and we realized what must be the 
force of the water, when, so near the land, 
he could not be saved. 





The Indians say that two persons must an- 
nually be sacrificed to the mighty Spirit of 
the Cataract, and it is true that this number, 
on an average, have perished here for many 
years past. The water is twenty feet deep 
on the top of the ledge of rock just before it 
falls, on the American side, from an height 
of 164 feet, and upon the Canada side 
from an height of 158 feet. The tremendous 
power and the everlasting rush of the water 
are among the strongest elements of sublim- 
ity in the scene. Oh! that the ceaseless 
flood would stop a moment, one involuntarily 
exclaims. But thus, we know, it has hur- 
ried onward since the early days when the 
Indians named it Niagara, or the thunder of 
the waters, and thus it will continue to do 
through all the years of coming time. But 
we must close the record of our remembran- 
ces of a Northern tour. Bright pictures of 
gentler scenes and of a sunnier clime are 
before me. These are impressed upon the 
heart, and cannot fade like the fainter sketch- 
es upon the tablets of Memory. 


CECILIA. 


November, 1853. 





SHELLEY. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Because they thought his doctrines were not just, 
Mankind assumed for him the chastening rod, 
And tyrants reared in pride, and strong in lust, 
Wounded the noblest of the sons of God; 

The heart’s most cherished benefactions riven, 
They strove to humble, blacken, and malign, 

A soul, whose charities were wide as heaven, 
Whose deeds, if not his doctrines, were divine ; 
And in the name of him, whose sunshine warms, 
The evil, as the righteous, deemed it good, 

To wreak their bigotries’ relentless storms, 

On one whose nature was not understood : 

Ah well! God’s ways are wondrous, it may be, 
His seal hath not been set to man’s decree. 
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which attends the departure of an ocean 
steamer from New York, things assumed in 
this instance an appearance of comparative 
oR, quiet. The number of persons collected up- 
on the quay was not large, consisting prin- 
Notes of the Overland Journey to the East,| cipally of the immediate friends of the pas- 
|sengers, a few porters and idle lookers on. 
At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of October No shouting or firing of guns disturbed the 
20th, Her Majesty’s Mail Steamer “ Pottin- | scene Ww hen the paddle wheels made their 
ger” moved from the dock at Southampton first revolutions and our steamer rounded 
on her voyage to Alexandria via Gibraltar| the pier head and shot gallantly out into the 
and Malta. The usual bustle of preparation| smooth bosom of Southampton waters. A 
attended her departure, and for an hour pre-| warm, clear day, an unruffled sea, and a light 
viously, portmanfeaux, carpet bags and box-! westerly breeze cheered our departure and 
es, of all sizes and descriptions, were being’ seemed to promise a short and comfortable 
passed over the gangway and lowered into! voyage. What added a degree of piquancy 
the hold. Most of these articles were legi-| to the affair and guaranteed to us that no ef- 
bly inscribed, according to the strict rules of forts would be spared by ‘those having au- 
the ‘Peninsular and Oriental Company,” thority” to give us a ‘‘good run,” was the 
with the names of their respective owners fact, that on the same day, about six hours 
and the places of their destination. Last, not. previously, another ship of this line had sailed 
least, came the mails for India and China, from Southampton for the same destination, 
just received from London by the special and the spirit of rivalry was of course at 
train, and consisting of some 200 boxes and once aroused. Bets, it was said, had been 
bags, the aggregate “weight of which was es- | made between the officers and attacheés of 
timated at four tons. Nothing then remain-|the two steamers on their relative speed ; 
ed but the farewell between weeping rela-| and, whether the “Sultan” or the “ Pottin- 
tives and friends. ger’ would first arrive at Gibraltar, together 
Perhaps few opportunities, save separa-| with their several points of superiority and 


tion by death, so fully justify outward de-' inferiority were freely discussed by the pas- 
monstration of grief as the parting of near sengers, as well as by those more nearly and 
and dear ones under such circumstances. | ‘pecuniarily interested. It is an unusual cir- 
Many of the passengers on the deck of the cumstance for two of this company’s steam- 
Pottinger were leaving their native land and ers to sail on the same day, and was occa- 
“homes of England * fur the first time; sioned in this instance by the great number 
many were separating from families and kin-| of passengers. Both ships were full, our 
dred and loved ones from whom they had! own having fifty-five and the other about 
never parted before, and all were about em-| eighty persons. Among our number were 
barking on one of the longest and most eighteen ladies, some of whom being mar- 
eventful of journeys, requiring several weeks | ried were accompanied by their husbands, 
to accomplish, and overshadowed by the | while others were going out to join their 
prospect in many instances, that years would families and friends in India or China. Con. 
elapse before eye and heart would rejoice | sequent upon this large number of passen- 
again in the hallowed associations of home. ‘gers, the aN So were much re- 
When the parting words were hurriedly spo-| stricted and most of the gentlemen were ob- 
ken, and hands met—perhaps for the last liged to sleep in small cabins or state-rooms, 
time—then the fountains of the heart were containing from four to five persons each, 

opened and found vent in overtlowing eyes| For an hour or two after leaving port, our 
and distressing sohs; so agonizing was the attention was occupied with the delightful sce- 
grief in the case of one lady, that insensi-| nery which was spread out on either side, and 
bility came to her relief, and she fell swoon-| which although unvaried by any striking ir- 
ing upon the deck. ‘regularities, p: ‘esented an attractive panorama, 


To an American, accustomed to the éclat of field and forest, gentle declivities and in- 
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dented shores. Scattered amidst the scene 
stood an occasional castle crowning some 
woodland height, and country seats distin- 
guished by their architectural beauty; and 
ruins whose eloquence of the past mouldered 
sweetly and sadly amid the charms of the 
present. Prominent among the former was 
‘Osborne House’’ on the Isle of Wight, a 
favorite summer residence of the Queen; 
and among the latter, the remains of Netley 
Abbey which reared its ivied fret-work, half 
hid beneath the embraces of the surrounding 
foliage. After passing Cowes, at whose busy 
port the shipping was observable through the 
telescope, we were called to more substan- 
tial, although not more gratifying pleasures, 
by the summons to dinner. This was an- 
nounced, not as in American steamers by the 
gong or bell, but by the trumpet, through 
whose brazen lips we were afterwards called 
to our various meals by an air appropriate to 
each; the ‘Roast beef of old England” 
happily suggesting dinner, and ‘‘ Molly put 
the kettle on’’ as comfortably alluding to the 
delights of the tea table. Descending by 
the companion-way, the ceiling and sides of 
which bristled with bayonets and cutlasses, 
we found our board surrounded by appetites 
capable of doing justice to the well cooked 
and well served viands. In point of variety, 
however, it was manifest to the few Ameri- 
cans who chanced to be on board, that the 
Atlantic steamers furnished a more liberal 
repast. On this line, wine, beers, &c., are 
included in the charge for passage; a plan 
not, I believe, the wisest, since, while it dis- 
tributed more in quantity, the quality seem- 
ed proportionately inferior. 

Soon after dinner we passed the “ Nee- 
dles,” four pointed, isolated rocks, rising ab- 
ruptly from the surface of the water; be- 
hind them the extreme western coast of the 
Isle of Wight terminates in a high chalky 
cliff, running like a sharp wedge into the 
bosom of the sea. This is the last spot of 
English ground seen by voyagers departing 
on the ‘overland journey,” and is often 
gazed at with feelings of deep and mingled 
emotion. Long after the gathering shades 
of evening had rendered obscure all other 
surrounding objects, the gleam of the light- 
house erected upon this bold headland, shone 
upon us like a deep red eye, red with its 





ceaseless vigils, until distance and darkness 
quenched it to our straining gaze. Then the 
ship’s lights were hung out on masthead and 
paddle boxes, and with a starry canopy 
above and the rolling deep below, we fully 
realised our first night at sea. 

The cabin in the evening presented a so- 
cial appearance, the long table being sur- 
rounded by ladies employed at their sewing, 
and gentlemen busy at their cards or conver- 
sation ; while at intervals from the upper end 
of the saloon, a band of six instruments poured 
forth the cheering airs of English melodies, 
or favorite morceaux from the Italian opera. 

The general arrangement of the cabins in 
these ships differs materially from those of 
our own ocean steamers, for in the latter the 
department for taking meals is distinct from 
that occupied as the saloon or sitting roor. 
The table in the “ Pottinger’? extended the 
entire length of the cabin, and between the 
range of the state-rooms which lined each 
side. This proximity often rendered the sea 
sick invalid within still more ill by the sa- 
vour from the neighboring dishes, and. quite 
as disagreeably affected the passengers at 
their meals, whose ears were forced to take 
in sounds, not at all in consonance with the 
pleasures of the palate. To one fresh from 
a recent voyage in the magnificent and com- 
modious steamer “ Pacific,” these ills were 
magnified by comparison, and the absence 
on board of many things contributing essen- 
tially to the comforts of a sea voyage, was 
in consequence particularly remarked. So 
vastly superior however are the ships allu- 
ded to, that a comparison ought hardly to be 
made, and so sensibly has been felt the want 
of accommodations and greater speed in the 
vessels of the Oriental company, that the 
repeated appeals of travellers and final ac- 
tion of the East India Company will doubt- 
less result in the formation of a line ap- 
proaching, if not equalling our own unrival- 
ed steamers. The “ Pottinger’ was an iron 
vessel of about 1400 tons, 245 feet length, 
and 38 beam: the engine oscillating, and 
of about 400 horse power, and the speed of 
the vessel during the trip I am recording, 
averaging about 9 miles to the hour. She 
had a raised quarter deck, beneath which 
were the principal state-rooms and cabin. 
Two smoke funnels, one about 15 feet abaft 
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the other, accommodated her boilers, thus rela-| climate, its attractive gardens and its beav- 
tively placed in order to distribute the weight. tiful palaces lies behind, while to the south 
This ship proved to be remarkably steady ‘of this rocky promontory is the mouth of the 
and subject to very little rolling or pitching Tagus river, the finest in Portugal, and as- 
in the heaviest swell. ‘sociated with the operations of the Duke of 
The morning after our departure burst Wellington upon its banks. How forcibly 
bright and gloriously upon an unbroken ex- Was Childe Harold’s description of this lo- 
panse of ocean, and a light breeze from the Cality brought to mind ; 
pissin! ard sided the paddles m bearing us) “Four days are sped, but with the fifth, anon, 
rapidly on our course. At 11 A. M. ko New shores descried, made every bosom gay, 
sighted the Gallic shores, and through the! And Cintra’s mountain greets them on the way, 
glass could plainly perceive the spires and saaaiina cidutiathiadaanel 
habitations denoting a coasting village. | 
About two hours after we passed Point) Occasional glimpses of the Portuguese coast 
Ushant and soon lost sight of land while were obtained during the day, and at 9 in 
passing the Bay of Biscay. I had expected the evening we made Cape St. Vineent, 
to find these waters partaking of the rough passing within the distance of a half mile of 
and “ sleepless’’ character ascribed to them the light-house upon its rocky projection. 
by Byron, and in fact the famous song which We e again lost sight of land until the follow- 
relates the perils of those who “lay all that ing day i in the sheranne, when the irregular 
day in the Bay of Biscay oh!”’ have indeli-| land bold shores of Southern Portugal lay be- 
bly associated it with roaring winds and tu-| fore us, and our eyes were greeted by near 
multuous waves. We were therefore most and distinct views of several interesting lo- 
agreeably disappointed in meeting with soft calities. Imbedded in the surrounding moun- 
and delightful breezes and a scarcely ruffled tains like clusters of pearls dropped in the 
sea, and were at a loss to determine wheth- verdant valleys, lay the white villages of 
er our experience was at variance with that Medina Sidonia and Conil. A few hours 
of other travellers who cross these renown- after, Cape Trafalgar jutted its points into 
ed waters, or whether the imagination of the the sea, off which on the morning of Octo- 
rhyming mariner had led him to indulge too ber 21st, 1805, Nelson sealed with his dying 
freely in that poetic license allowed to all blood one of England’s proudest naval vic- 
who pour out their souls in verse. We occu- tories. Soon after leaving this memorable 
pied 41 hours in crossing the bay, making spot we discerned the distant coast of Afri- 
Cape Finestiére on the Spanish coast, 375 ca lying like a dark cloud on the edge of the 
miles from Ushant, early in the morning of horizon. 
the fourth day. In the afternoon we were| Evening closed wildly over us before we 
| 





off Portugal, but saw no land until the fol- reached Gibraltar ; the sun went down amid 
lowing day, when at 4 A. M. a small clus-' ragged and ominous clouds, and a stiff Le- 
ter of remarkable rocks called the Burlings’ vanter blew directly in our teeth. The scene 
were passed, and a few hours after the high was imposing as we approached the celebra- 
and stupendous headland called the Cintra ted fortress: on our left was Tarifa point, 
Mountain rose into view. The most wes- the southernmost extremity of the coast of 
terly projection, commonly known as the Spain; on our right, rose the dusky outline 
Rock of Lisbon, stretches along for many of Ape’s hill on “the African shore, which, 
miles, reaching an altitude of some 3000 with the Rock of Gibraltar form the “ Pillars 
feet. It bears upon its irregular summit the of Hercules,” where ‘‘ Europe and Afria on 
towers of an edifice, formerly a convent, but each other gaze.” Rapidly ploughing up the 
which has since been converted into a sum- dark waters of the inland bay, we were 
mer residence for the Queen of Portugal. soon beneath the shadow of that prodigious 
The tract of land lying to the North, is dis- mass of rock which forms the most impreg- 
tinguished for producing a pleasant wine nable fortress of Europe, and the sombre 
called after the surrounding country, Calares. shades of evening added in no slight degree 
The town of Cintra, celebrated for its mild to the sublimity which ever surrounds this 
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world-renowned locality. 


amid the surrounding gloom like a huge car-|renowned galleries. 


It rose before us |through the fatiguing process of visiting the 


These consist of long 





buncle from the bosom of the deep, to which'and seemingly endless passages about 12 
the sparkling lights of the town scattered | feet in height and 10 in breadth, tunnelled 
along its base, were the brilliant settings. As | through the bosom of the solid rock and con- 


the paddles of the steamer, for the first time 
since our departure, ceased their revolutions 
in front of Gibraltar, the 8 o’clock gun was 
fired from the highest extremity of the for- 
tified rock 1,500 feet above us; its flash broke 
for an instant the solemn darkness, and not, 
for at least thirty seconds after did its report 
‘ reach our ears and reverberate wildly among 





ducting by a laborious ascent to its very top. 

At regular intervals small openings at the side 
afford light and air, through each of which 
a formidable 18 pounder projects its death- 
menacing jaws. We contented ourselves with 
ascending to a point in the rock about half 


| way up, where finding ourselves upon an 


open and natural gallery, a magnificent coup 
d’eil was afforded us. One “hundred and 


the surrounding mountains. As this was 
the signal for closing the gates of the town, |twenty feet below spread the ruffled waters 
all hope of landing that night was cut off of the bay, dotted with curious shipping, 
from us, and we patiently submitted to the among which appeared our own 

necessity of sleeping on board while our 
ship underwent the process of coaling from 
a large stationary hulk lying in the harbour, 
and to which we were soon moored. 

At 5 o’clock on the following morning the (On the opposite shore was discernible the 
mails were sent on shore, and soon after our , Village of St. Roch, and beyond all, forming 
steamer was surrounded by small boats or a back ground to the varied panorama, rose 
Seluccas rigged with the triangular sail so the imposing mountains of Grenada. On 
common in these waters, their several own- | our right stretched a sandy neck of land 
ers clamorously soliciting in broken Spanish. about three miles in length, by about one in 
to take us to the shore. Selecting one with | width, which is called the *‘ neutral ground,” 
no little difficulty from the eager crowd, a and which forms the only connecting link 
small party of us were soon conv eyed cared pony een the Rock of Gibraltar and Spain. At 
buffetting waves and winds to the pier head, our feet and struggling partially up the pre- 
called the ‘‘ Devil’s Tongue,”’ and celebrated ccipitous side of the mountain, lay the town 
as having been the point whence during the itself, presenting an irregular surface of red- 
attempt of the Spaniards in 1780 to recover dish tiled roofs and chimney tops, conspicu- 
this fortress, hot balls and bomb shells were ous above which the remains of a Moorish 
effectually discharged upon the enemy’s|Castle, now used as a goal, picturesquely 


* tall at.choring bark, 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight.” 











floating batteries. On the quay was a nu- 
merous assemblage of English, Spanish and 
Portuguese sailors, hucksters and idlers ; 
mingling with whom were turbaned and sol- 


Algerine Jews, the latter wearing hooded 
cloaks of a white striped woollen texture ; 
their faces were unshorn and dirty, and their 
stockingless and unclean feet were thrust 
into large yellow morocco slippers, which 
they managed to walk in with singular facil- 
ity. Passing rapidly through the town and 
obtaining a permit from the Governor Gene- 
ral, we commenced ascending the crooked 
and narrow streets which lead to the for- 
tress. At its outer gate we obtained the 
guidance of an orderly sergeant and went 


be) 
on, 
emn looking Moors, and a great number of, 





reared its time-stained and battered walls. 
|Notwithstanding that our appetite for the 


grand and beautiful ‘“‘ grew with what it fed 
we had by early exercise encouraged 
more Cclamorous desires which this visionary 
feast failed to satisfy, and descending from 
our elevated position, we were soon ming- 
ling again with the variegated crowds which 
even at this early hour, and on a Sabbath 
morning gave a bustling interest to the streets 
of Gibraltar. We encountered, returning 
from mass, many of the dark eyed daughters 
of Spain, wearing no head dress but the veil, 
which, however well draped around the face, 
did not entirely hide the olive features or 
the sly smiles which often illuminated them, 
as they softly sped by us. Lounging along 
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the pavement, red coated officers and grey 
privates were seeking this the only recreation 
afforded them; half naked children played 
rapturously in the dirt, and clamorous huck- 
sters and Murillo faced boys crowded around 
us eager to dispose of their merchandise and 
fruit; we purchased of the latter at the in- 
significant price of a penny per pound clus- 
ters of large and luscious grapes and we 
found pomegranates, oranges, figs and mel- 
ons equally abundant and cheap. Some- 
times our progress through the winding and 
narrow thoroughfares was impeded by herds 
of goats, which butted and scrambled by us 
as if they and not ourselves were the privi- 
ledged occupants of the highway; while 
heavily laden donkeys, urged on by the 
thrusts and kicks of ruthless drivers, met us 
at every turn and corner. Entering the 
market place, a scene of the greatest activi- 
ty prevailed ; here Jew and Gentile, Turk 
and Christian, in various garbs and divers 
tongues, chattered over huge piles of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, meats and fish, which in profu- 
sion were gathered for sale. We were glad 
to free ourselves from the uncleanly crowd 
and fetid atmosphere which surrounded 
us and hasten to the pier where our boat was 
in waiting to convey us to the steamer, on 
board of which we found active preparations 
being made for our departure. Gibraltar, 
apart from its singular appearance, is inte- 
resting from historical associations. For 
seven centuries it was in possession of the 
Moors. The Spaniards captured it in 1462, 
and the English in 1764, in whose posses- 
sion it has since remained, notwithstanding 
the powerful effort afterwards made by the 
Spaniards, assisted by the French, to recover 
it. At the period of our visit, the town con- 
tained about twenty thousand inhabitants, 
one-fourth of which number, at least, were 
British troops; the town is supported by bu- 
siness connected with the fort, and gene- 
ral mercantile and maritime pursuits. <A 
great deal of smuggling is continually car- 
ried on between Gibraltar and Spain, which 
is said to be winked at by the Spanish au- 
thorities. Vast quantities of English cotton 


goods, after being landed at the former port, 
are secretly conveyed into the Spanish ter- 
ritories where they receive the national stamp 
and are sold as Spanish manufacture. 


The 
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streets of Gibraltar are irregular and narrow, 
but in consequence of the hardness of the 
soil are kept tolerably clean. The houses 
are generally stone taken from the rock, over 
which a coat of yellow washed plaster gives 
to the town an appearance of general same- 
ness. The place was easily seen by our 
party in a few hours, and we left it with 
feelings of no peculiar regret‘. 

The morning had been very changeable, 
and at 10} o’clock we started again upon our 
course, beneath a sombre sky, in the midst. 
of a drizzling rain. Rounding the giant pile 
we entered the Mediterranean in the face of 
a cold, piercing wind and a heavy sea. 

A dark cloud hung gloomily over the Rock 
of Gibraltar as we left it behind us, and the 
white surges dashing and hissing around its 
base were soon lost sight of as the increas- 
ing mist and now heavily descending rain, 
rendered obscure all surrounding objects. 

All that day and night we plunged through 
rolling and tempestuous seas, but the next 
morning rose bright and cheerful as we pass- 
ed upon our left the beautiful range of the 
Andalusian mountains, purpled by distance 
and capped with eternal snows. After ma- 
king the extreme point of land which termi- 
nates this wildly picturesque coast, called 
‘Cape de Gata,’”’ we changed our course, and 
with the exception of occasional glimpses of 
the Algerine shore, saw no land until the 
fourth day, when the islands of Pantellaria 
and Galeita were yassed, the former lying 
within a few miles of Sicily, and being used 
as a penal settlement by the government of 
Malta. 

With the exception of the first rude greet- 
ing of the Mediterranean, we sped rapidly 
through an almost unruffled expanse of wa- 
ters, with a cerulean canopy above us, and 
around us an atmosphere of Southern soft- 
ness. 

Stormy days and rough weather at sea, 
unless so severe as to be attended by calam- 
ity, pass away from the memory almost as 
soon as they pass from the experience, but 
not so with those fair calm days which light 
up the waste of waters, and are reverted to 
with pleasing interest long after the varied 
associations of land have startled us with 
new delights. How cheerful were those 
days upon the Mediterranean when our little 
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company of voyagers gathered together in so-; trod at this late hour the deserted streets, 


cial converse upon the deck, and sat shield- 
ed by the spreading canvass from the noon- 
day sun, while the hours sped on almost un- 
numbered. So toothose calm mooulit even- 
ings, when to the music of the ship’s band 
we trod the measure of the familiar quad- 
rille, or whirled in the “ alluring waltz” over 
the smooth surface of the almost immovable 
deck. 

In the afternoon of the fourth day we de- 





_scried the island of Malta, and as the even- 
ing closed around us were rapidly semcatd 
along its northern extremity and nearing its 
famed citadel. One of the largest indenta-| 
tions along the irregular shores, bears the 
name of St. Paul’s Bay, and is by tradition 
the spot where St. Paul was wrecked while 


being sent prisoner to Rome. 


« And when it was day they knew not the 
land; but they discovered a certain creek 
with ashore into which they were minded, if 
it were possible, to thrust in the ship.” 


* * * * * 


« And when they were escaped, then they 
knew that the island was called Melita.” 


Here too the apostle shook off the viper 
from his hand into the fire and ‘felt no 
harm,” and they who before had said ‘‘this is a 
murderer” ‘‘after they saw no harm come to 
him, changed their minds and said, that he 
was a God.” 

A watery moon hung over Malta as our 
steamer rounded the city and ran beneath 
the shadow of its majestic walls into the 
quiet waters of the harbour. A few strag- 
gling and distant lights alone enabled us amid 
surrounding darkness, to define the outline 
of the buildings, seemingly giant piled above 
our heads. It was after 10 o’clock when the 
small tow-bcat landed our party on the quay, 
and following our guide we soon found our- 
selves threading dark and narrow passages, 
pondrous archways dimly lighted, and streets 
circuitous and silent as the grave; then as- 
cending a continuous and lengthy flight of 
stone stairs leading between lofty and im- 
posing buildings to the principal streets of 
the town, we proceeded through wider but 
still sombre thoroughfares to our hotel. Si- 


the sound of our footsteps echoed painfully 
upon the ear; we encountered no living ob- 
ject on the way save an occasional vagrant 
beggar as he glided stealthily from some ob- 
scure corner, or the soldier on duty as he 
slowly paced his watch before the gov- 
ernor’s palace. Having secured our apart- 
ments at the bastile-looking but _tolera- 
bly comfortable hotel, we issued forth in 
search of the opera house which our land- 
lord told us we should still find open; this 
fortunately was the case, and we heard the 
closing act of Beatrice di Tenda well sung, 
to, however, only a tolerable audience in 
point of numbers. A few ladies, not in full 
toilet, appeared in the boxes, while the par- 
quette was nearly filled with soldiers and 
sailors. The Theatre was small and so dim- 
ly lighted that if any beauty was present, it 
blushed unseen, at least so far as we could 
judge. The prima donna was in excellent 
voice, and at the close of the performance 
was called before the curtain with no little 
enthusiasm. 

We groped our way back to the hotel, 
through the silent streets, between the mas- 
sive buildings, to which the solemnity of 
midnight lent an interest additional to that 
which historical association has enveloped 
them, and I sought repose upon an iron bed- 
stead which, with a few isolated pieces of 
antique furniture, alone adorned the cold 
stone floor of my most melancholy apart- 
ment. Four blank walls rose cheerlessly 
above me to a height of at least thirty feet, 
and a small glared sky-light in the roof alone 
admitted air and light into this hospital- 
like chamber. As if confirming the impres- 
sion that this room was intended for the vic- 
tim of some virulent disease, rather than for 
the way-worn but healthful traveller, the air 
was impregnated with the unmistakeable 
odour of chloride of lime. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that soon af- 
ter I had sunk into slumber, a strong convic- 
tion seized my mind that I was a patient at 
one of those benevolent public institutions, 
and that my bed side watchers were the an- 
cient Knights of Malta. 

The appearance of this remarkable town 
by day was in singular contrast to that mid- 





lence and darkness were over the city, as we 


night influence under which our first impres- 
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sions were received. A glorious flood ofthe walls and examining the curious fortifica- 


sunlight lit up the long ranges of its im- 
mense buildings, all of which being formed 
of the yellowish sand stone which abounds 
in the island, but to give a deeper coulour d’ 
oré to the outward aspect of the town. The 
streets and squares which had appeared but 
a few hours before so painfully quiet, now 
bustled with all the signs of activity and 
life. The principal thoroughfare Strada Ri- 
ali was lined with rather gay looking shops, 
and a motley population, such as are seen 
only in Mediterranean towns, occupied the 
streets. 

English, Dutch and Algerine sailors min- 
gled with the Maltese peasantry and labour- 
ers, and the rich costume of the Greek was 


seen moving by the side of the staid looking | 


English resident, while sandaled and brown 
hooded Capuchin friars, with rope-girded loins 
and well thumbed prayer books, shook their 
fat sides with laughter as they stood at the 
church door-way, over which, in inviting 


characters, was inscribed, ‘ Indulgentia ple-’ 


naria perpetuo pro vivis et defunctis.”’ 

The prevailing head dress of the females 
seemed to be a large black silk cape or man- 
tilla thrown loosely over the head and shoul- 
ders, and concealing all but the features; 
among the poorer orders a woollen or cotton 
covering of a similar shape, supplied the 
place of finer material. Long lines of an 


uncouth looking vehicle, resembling half of 


a coach body, and witha single pair of heavy 
wheels placed at back, while the shafts and 
principal weight rested upon the horse, stood 
for hire in the public squares and outside the 
gates of the town, their owners loudly ap- 
pealing to each passer-by for employment. 
There being no seat for the driver he is ac- 
customed to run by the side of the vehicle, 
or when the distances are great, to mount 
the horse. We observed some fine English 
carriages, which, in a measure, redeemed 
the character of the general mode of con- 
veyance. Saddle horses were also to let in 
large numbers and many were at once en- 
gaged by a portion of our party for the pur- 
pose of visiting the environs; Cité Vecchia, 
St. Paul’s Bay and the San Antoine Gardens. 
Others, like myself, in consequence of the 
excessive heat of the day, were satisfied 
with visiting the places of interest within 





'tion which adorn and protect the town, and 
when these lions had received due tribute 
|we found ample employment for our inter- 
vening time in purchasing specimens of the 
‘curious silver filigree work, silk mitts, &c., 
‘&c., for the manufacture of which the place 
is celebrated. 

There are few objects at Malta to detain 
the traveller, the first among which, however, 
is, the Cathedral of St. John’s. The exterior 
of this ancient edifice is plain and undistin- 
| euished by architectural elegance, but the 
interior is exceedingly beautiful. The floor 
inlaid with richly coloured marbles in Mo- 
saic, representing the arms of all the Grand 
Masters, and the walls of the side chapels 
are highly ornamented with quaint devices 
in basso relievo. Over the altar is a well 
executed group in marble of the size of life 
representing the baptism of St. John. The 
crypts below the cathedral contain the tombs, 
surmounted with the effigies in stone, of the 
Knights of Malta. The palace is also worthy 
of a visit. In this building is the large hall 
formerly occupied as the Council Chamber 
of the renowned Knights, the walls of which 
are panelled with ancient tapestry, and in 
others of the long suite of old fashioned 
rooms hang a few original paintings from the 
pencils of Michael Angelo, Caravaggia and 
Murillo. One wing is occupied by the Ar- 
mory; the number of muskets however is 
far smaller and less effectively arranged than 
in the U. S. Arsenal at Springfield. In this 
collection are some old cannon, curious ar- 
mour, &c.: among the latter, the complete 
suit of Vignacourt, and near it another, which 
from its pondrous weight and size, could 
never have encompassed any but a giant’s 
frame. 

The other buildings of interest, are the 
Auberges, formerly the palaces of the Knights 
of Malta, and now mostly used as govern- 
ment offices. The finest among them, that 
of Castile, is occupied by the Union Club. 
The fortifications are extremely curious, and 
a stroll upon the high walls of the citadel af- 
forded an extensive view of land and water, 
fully repaying the labour of the ascent. 

The legitimate name of the city is Valet- 
ta, so called after the Grand Master La Va- 
lette who founded it. ‘‘The Emperor Charles 
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V. in 1526 gave the island to the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem or Knights of Rhodes, 
who removed there 1530, and hence derived 
their name of Knights of Malta.” It has at 
different periods been in possession of vari- 
ous nations; the French dispossessed the 
Knights, who in turn yielded this stronghold 
to the British in 1800, whose flag still waves 
from its fortifications. 

The prevailing complexion of the Maltese 
is a very dark olive, approaching the mulatto. 
A mongrel dialect seemed to prevail similar 
to the Arabic, but the shop-keepers and bet- 
ter orders speak Italian. 

The déte noire which haunts the stranger 
during his visit at Malta, lurking in his foot- 
steps by night, encountering him at every 
point by day, wearying his eye with the con- 
stant presence of his imploring face and ti- 
ring his ear with his unceasing and melan- 
choly cry, is the beggar or lazzaroni. Soft 
words and gentle remonstrances prove inef- 
fectual, violent language and severe threats 
increase their ardour, and even that silver 
charm, usually so potent when other meas- 
ures fail, seemed but to increase their impor- 
tunity and to bring around us an additional 
throng of these vagrant imposters, ringing 
continually upon one unchanging cry, “ Ca- 
rita,—much miserabli Signor, nix mangiari 

to day.” 

It was noon when we made our way 
through a crowd of these indefatigable wretch- 
es and sought the pier. We descended the 
long flight of steps which Byron describes 
as ‘those cursed streets of stairs,’ and 
which now assumed a far different appear- 
ance from the evening before, being thronged 
with pedestrians, and the adjoining passages 
and thoroughfares being lined with the open 
shops of artisans, basket weavers and vege- 
table dealers. Around the pier head and 
dotting the bay as far as the eye could reach, 
were myriads of the small, covered row boats 
peculiar to the place, rudely built, but gaily 
painted in streaks of redand yellow. It was 
amusing to watch these numerous boats as 
the half-naked rowers shot them to and fro 
like bright butterflies over the shiny surface 

of the waters. In one of them we were 
conveyed to our steamer, around which these 
fancy boats had swarmed so thickly, that a 
passage to the gangway was obtained with 





much difficulty. From several of them, 
boys nearly nude, were diving most lustily 
for pieces of money, which some of the 
passengers, from the deck of the steamer 
high above them, sent spinning into the 
depths below. Sometimes a half dozen of 
of these young Neptunes would dive down 
in pursuit of the same coin, affording to the 
dry observer above, an amusing view of the 
submarine scramble which would follow. As 
the dark brown and well developed forms of 
these vigorous young swimmers emerged 
from the depths, they shook the brine from 
their thick curling locks and leaped lightly 
into their boats again; then with chattering 
teeth, and an assumed look of pity, they im- 
plored the spectators above to renew their 
sport, crying continually, ‘heave, Signor 
heave.” <A fresh descent of coin would 
send them plunging in again until the fortu- 
nate one emerged at last, bearing between 
his teeth the reward of his agility. Even 
among these poor Maltese diving boys the 
distinction of pride was observable, for while 
some disdained to take the leap unless a si/- 
ver coin was the reward, others found suffi- 
cient inducement even in a half-penny, 
leaping eagerly in after the disappearing 
copper, and leaving boat and oars to take 
care of themselves until their reappearance, 
when speedily regaining both they again 
raised the imploring cry, “heave, Signor, 
heave.”’ When we had flung our last six- 
pence over the vessel’s side ; when the tra- 
ding boats had fully supplied the ladies of our 
party with mitts for their hands and charms for 
their chatelaines, and finally, when the last 
mail box was safely deposited on our deck ; 
the paddles were again put in motion and the 
bright green waters became whitened foam 
around us. 

As we sailed out of the high walled har- 
bour the picture was most effective; the 
glare of mid day falling upon the massive 
yellow buildings piled one above the other 
like a huge amphitheatre, and relieved only 
by the green and brown covered verandahs, 
sticking out like martin boxes from the fronts 
of the houses, gave that peculiar couleur lo- 
cale before alluded to. This deep ochre 
tinge pervading turret and tower and citadel 
and even the face of the surrounding and 
distant country, was rendered more intense 
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by its strong contrast with the cloudless azure 
above and the peculiarly transparent green 


of the water through which we were plough- 
ing. 


A smart wind met us as we cleared the. 


harbour, and sped us so rapidly on our way, 
that in less than an hour the renowned isle 
and its high piled citadel lay far behind us, 
a yellowish line on the edge of the horizon. 

It was not until the third day after leaving 
Malta that we saw land again, and then only 
while passing Cape Raison on the coast of 
Lybia; this was on the Sabbath, and amid 
the stillness of a day, more like midsummer 
than any we had thus far experienced, re- 
ligious exercises were held beneath the spa- 
cious awning which covered the ship’s deck. 
The English Jack was thrown over the cap- 
stan and the Captain read the impressive 
service of the Church of England to the as- 
sembled company, consisting of passengers 
and crew, the latter attired in the ship’s uni- 
form. 

As we drew near the port of our destina- 
tion the weather grew manifestly sultry and 
dry, and many among us experienced an 
unusual physical lassitude and debility. It 
was the hot breath of Egypt coming through 
her desert lungs, and announcing our ap- 
proach to the land of the Pharaohs. 

The day prior to our arrival was signalized 


by the active preparations which were made | 


by all parties; the ship itself was put in com- 


was rising and shedding over the distant 
town a flood of golden glory. The same ra- 
diance once fell upon ‘cloud capt tow- 
ers and gorgeous palaces,’’ which have now 
scarce ‘ left a wreck behind.” A tall, round 
column, the modern light house, rose be- 
‘tween us and the sun, dividing its dazzling 
light, and on each side stretched a long, flat, 
‘sandy shore, relieved on the left by two 





prominent buildings of white stone, the Pa- 
\ 

cha’s palace and the arsenal, and on the 

other by a row of uncouth | 


ooking windmills 
which stretched their immovable arms into the 
air as if yawning in the very listlessness of 
inactivity. A numerous fleet of battle ships, 
mostly of French build and belonging to the 
Pacha, tozether with an Austrian and Turk- 
ish steamer and a few merchantmen, lay at 
anchor in the harbour, and this was all that 
at first appeared to us of modern Aiexan- 
dria. We were soon boarded by two native 
pilots in Egyptian costume, which consisted 
‘of a double vest of rich embroidered cloth, 
‘the outer loose and open, the inner fitting 
close to the body with white sleeves; the 
large flowing trowsers extended only to the 
knee, the lower part of the limbs being bare 
‘to the feet, which were covered with neat 
sandals. A thick crimson scarf girded the 
loins, and a heavy turban of white and red 
cloth completed the costume. These men 
had the swarthy and dusky brown skin which 
we found afterwards the prevailing complex- 






































plete order ; the passengers’ luggage was dis- ion of the people, and although representing 
entombed from the depths of the hold, and a class of no mean repute there, possessed 
soon after a confused medley of open trunks, | no intellectuality of feature. As they brought 






boxes and carpet bags, with piles of their in- 
cungruous contents, plentifully bestrewed the 
deck: around these their various owners 
knelt, busily selecting such articles of appa- 
rel as would suffice during the journey from 
Alexandria to Suez, as until arrival at the 
latter place the luggage is out of the control 
of passengers, it being transported in one 
bulk and in separate boats to Cairo, and from 
thence on the backs of camels across the 
desert to Suez, where it is reclaimed by trav- 
“elers on arrival. 

Some hours before daylight, in the morn- 


our steamer near the shore, the town itself 
became distinct, and buildings, not imposing 
or grand, thickened before us, while on the 
quay a crowd of diversed costumed people 
were observed witnessing our approach. 
Standing far back of the present town, 
“ Pompey’s Pillar” could be discerned, while 
the few and near buildings of the Pacha, al- 
ready alluded to, appeared more interesting 
as their snowy walls contrasted pleasingly 
with the green shrubbery surrounding them. 

As our anchor descended, a busy crowd of 
‘boats put off from the shore and soon be- 














ing of November 4th, we reached the har- | sieged our gangway ladder and our passen- 
bour of Alexandria, but we lay off several gers, first taking leave of the gentlemanly 
miles from the shore awaiting the arrival of Captain and officers at whose hands we had 
the pilot. When I came on deck, the sun received no ordinary share of courtesy and 
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kindness, descended to the boats in waiting, | 
and were soon landed on the quay. Here | 
pushing our way between half clad and filthy 
Arabs, and ragged, clamorous, donkey boys, 
whose shoutings rent the air like demoniac 
yells, we proceeded in a van-like equipage 
through a dirty thoroughfare crowded with 
laden camels, refractory donkeys, and a cu- 
rious crowd of half-veiled women, begrim- 
med men and naked children to the hotel. 
Our course lay between low buildings faced 
‘with discoloured and broken plaster, the 
upper stories leaning over the lower, from 
which projecting windows of wooden lattice 
work, looking like huge bird cages against 
the plastered walls, hung over the narrow, 
crowded thoroughfare below. A long line 
of these streets or lanes, winding circui- 
tously and dirty;conducted us to the ‘‘ Grand 
Square,’ or more properly Quadrangle, the 
grandeur of which consisted in its being spa- | 
cious and lined with large French looking 
hotels and consular residences, possessing 
no exterior beauty, but offering to us a most 
grateful shelter from the heat, dust and noi- 
ses which had accompanied our way thither. 
There we prepared for a survey of what was 
ence the proudest—what is now one of the 
most miserable and beggarly—cities of the 
world. 

When we issued from our hotel, the in- 
creased heat of noonday was shedding over 
all things that tremulous glare which is pe- 
culiar to the atmosphere of Egypt; and the 
dense crowd of donkey boys, begrimmed and 
nearly naked, which choked up the doorway, 
rapacious for the freshly arrived strangers, 





by no means tended to give us that equa-' 
nimity of temperament which is so essential 
to the comfort of the traveller in a burning: 
clime. 


their eager desire to hire out to us the ani- 
mals under their charge, that we found the 
only safety was to mount at once and gallop 
off into the Square, whither their urchin mas- 
ters followed us, lustily beating the hind- 
quarters of the poor beasts without cessation, 
running and yelling after us in the cloud of 
dust which soon enveloped their swarthy 
figures. The appearance of our travellers, 





So completely did these pests of 
Alexandria surround us, thrusting their “ pop-| 
ulous garments” and shaggy beasts in most! 
unpleasing proximity with our bodies, in! 


as beneath the laborious application of the 
cudgel, the obstinate beasts jolted us over 
the ground,—advancing sideways, at angles, 
and any way but directly forward, was ex- 
cessively ludicrous. Habited pour le voyage, 
with broad felt hats and loose sacks, our el- 
bows a-kimbo, and feet nearly draggling upon 
the ground, we resigned ourselves to a posi- 
tion which, if not dignified and graceful, was 
at least novel; and soon becoming accustom- 
ed to the jog of the beasts beneath us, and 
they to the duty so often performed before, 
we were borne rapidly onward over the un- 
paved highway in the direction of ‘“ Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle.’””? We had scarcely proceeded 
a rod from the hotel before our guides salu- 
ted us with a cry for buckshish, the signifi- 
cation of which word we were not at a loss 
to discover, and which afterwards we learned 
to rank principally among the plagues of 
Modern Egypt. Nor did we find this an- 
noying appeal—this continual application for 
money confined to the borders of the Nile,— 
it startled us amid the solemnity of the des- 
ert, it echoed along the shores of the Red 
Sea, it was borne to our ears on the fragrant 
breezes of Ceylon, buckshish,—the beggar’s 


‘petition, the cry of the never satisfied guide, 


the servant’s insinuating appeal. Thus, al- - 
though we had stipulated to pay our donkey 
boys quadruple the amount allowed them by 
law for their very questionable services, they 
continued to annoy us at every pause in our 
expedition, and even while running full speed 
at our sides, with this never-ending demand 
upon our patience and our pockets. 

The Grand Square through which we were 
passing, constitutes what is called the Frank 
quarter, and with the modern town, which 
lies between it and the sea, occupies a broad 
neck of land formed by the increased depos- 
ite of ages. This was once a narrow cause- 
way, called the Heptastadium, on each side 
of which the sea flowed and which connect- 
ed the ancient city with the island of Pharos. 
At the eastern extremity of this island stood 
the celebrated Pharos or light-house, erected 


‘by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and ranked among 


the seven wonders of the world. It is in 
this portion last described, and near the point 
of our debarkation, that the Pasha’s Palace, 
Arsinal, &c., are erected. 





The Grand Square was built by the late 
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Mahamet Ali and the building are rented at} 
excessively high rates, although as before 
remarked, they are not imposing or elegant, 
being yellow washed and resembling the 
poorer grade of Parisian Hotels. The cen- 
tre of the square is ornamented with a neat 
obelisk of marble, surmounting a dry foun- 
tain, and the graceful architecture of an En- 
lish chapel, recently completed at the upper 
end, has added much to its general effect. 

Passing through this long and broad quar- 
ter, amid straggling camels, and a motley 
crowd of pedestrians, we turned into the 
spacious highway which runs at right angles 
with the square, and for the first time stood 
upon the site of the ancient city. 

All that is seen of the spot which Alex- 
ander marked out with lines of chalk and | 
flour in shape of a Macedonian cloak, and 
from which sprang into existence that city, 
“the magnificence and strength of which | 
should surpass any other of the world, and 
be worthy to perpetuate his name and great- 
ness down to remotest posterity’’—is a broad, 
irregular, broken plain of whitish limestone 
soil, over which are scattered a few edifices 
of modern build. These are mostly square, 
stone villas surrounded by outside walls and 
gardens occupied by European residents. A 
Mosque, a Catholic and Greek convent, and a 
few vestiges of ruins alone occupy the space 
where once stood 





“ Gardens and pillared streets, and porphyry domes, 
And high built temples fit to be the homes 
Of mighty Gods.” 





We proceeded over the broad dusty high- 


pointment which we experienced. 
evident that no particular care had been ta- 
ken to preserve this remarkable relic, or the 


eye.” 





SD 


It was 


veneration with which it is ever regarded 
by all who have only seen it in the “ mind’s 
To add to our chagrin, its prostrate 
sister lay buried beneath the dirt hill at its 
foot, quite invisible, save where our boys 
scraped away sufficient sand and dirt to as- 
sure us by a glimpse, that it lay beneath. 
Swallowing our disappointment, the after 
survey of this hieroglyphic finger of the 
past, was as interesting, yet as unsatisfactory 
in its revelations, as such surveys generally 
are, and the “ united wisdom” of our party 
threw no more light upon its origin and pur- 
pose than has already been afforded by more 
patient and scholastic pilgrims at its shrine. 
The “Needles” so called are composed 
each of a single block of Sienite, a hard 
granular stone peculiar to Northern Egypt 


‘and of which many of her ancient, monu- 


ments were composed. It closely resembles 
what is commonly called red granite. The 
sides of the column are smooth as glass from 
the wear of ages, and the edges of the hie- 
roglyphics and many of the entire characters 
are entirely gone. 

The standing obelisk according to Murray 
is about 70 feet high, with a diameter at its 
base of about 7 feet 7 inches. Most writers 
agree in the opinion that these remarkable 
blocks of impressed stone were brought to 
Alexandria from Heliopolis, and that their 
erection is erroneously ascribed to the Egypt- 
ian whose name they bear, although there is 
little doubt that they stood before the temple 
























































way and between walls about which hung'of Cesar, and in the opinion of Pliny were 
the leaves of the Acacia and the Cactus, | cut and sculptured by Mesphres. ‘In this,” 
until our guides announced that the obelisk | says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “he is not far 
was before us. So, indeed, it was, but not/from the truth, since the Pharaoh whose 
as we had hoped, standing alone in its glory, | ovals they bear, was the 3rd Thothmes. In 
apart from modern encroachments ;—its|the lateral lines are the ovals of Ramises 
smooth sides of red granite rose from a bed |the Great, the supposed Sesostris, and addi- 
of accumulated dust and ashes, part of which | tional columns of hieroglyphics at the angles 
had been so worn and scraped away as tojof the lower part, present that of a later 
leave the rough, unsightly foundation stones| king, apparently Osieri II., the third suc- 
exposed to view. On one side ran the dusty | cessor of the Great Ramises. 

highway which we had just traversed; on| The fallen obelisk was given some years 
the other stretched a long, low, discoloured | since to England by the late Pasha, but has 
wall, connecting with a modern residence, | heretofore been thought too bulky and muti- 
and it required the utmost good nature to/|lated to be worthy the expense of removal 
avoid giving vent to the feelings of disap-|thither; recently, however, the subject has 
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been revived and various | expedients have |just described. It rises from a high mound 
been suggested for the accomplishment of of limestone soil some distance to the South, 
sO desirable an object. If any feasible plan. ‘and overlooking the modern city. A hot 
is at last adupted for removing this weighty |ride over a level and dusty road, unprotected 
relic, the expenses attending it must be by any vegetation, brought us to the noble 
very large, if we may judge from the cost! but decayed column. This graceful structure 
of transporting the obelisk of Luxor to the | rises to the height of 98 feet, 9 inches—its 
Place de la Concorde at Paris, which Mr.|shaft, a single block of red granite, being 
Gliddon states to have exceeded the enor-|73 feet. Various opinions have been given 
mous sum of 2,000,000 francs. Doubtless,|to the world as to its origin and purpose, 
when it pierces the smoky atmosphere of|which yet remain obscured. The able 
London, and stands amidst its whirl and din | Egyptic historian, Mr. Lane, quoting from 
like the poor gazed at stranger from a far off Arab authorities, states, that in the days 
land, some few will be found ‘ to do it reve- ‘of Amer, the Arab conqueror, it belonged to 
rence,” but it will want the warm glow of | that magnificent library, whose 400,000 vol- 


its native land; the inspiration of its own umes were destroyed by order of the Caliph 





classic home. Omar, and which are said ‘‘to have sufficed 
How doth this Needle, rising from its bed | for six months for the use of the 4,000 baths 
of ashes, with its ragged point ‘and worn hie- of this immense city.”’ Another and vite 


roglyphic, carrying us back into the mazy able opinion already given, is that this co 
magnificence of the past!—oh, more potent/umn was raised-to record the capture of 
than the needle of the telegraph, now as-| Alexandria by the arms of Diocletian in 
tounding the world, for this with the instan-| A. D., 296.* Whatever may have been the 
taneousness of thought electrifies the soul| purpose of its erection, it now stands a noble 
with the mysterious influence of 2000 years | relic of the perfect architecture of the past, 
ago ;—2000 years ago! when piles of hewn /and, must it be added, as emphatic an illus- 
stone, now dust-covered and untraceable, | tration of the vulgar tastes of modern times, 
adorned with architectural beauty the broad for our very first glance, as we neared its 
squares and vista streets of this proud capi-|base, was met by an innovation, which as 
tal ;—when purpled pomp and military splen- | palpably shocked our reverential organs as 
dor filled the spacious apartments and sur-|our heated bodies would have been at the 
rounded the walls of the Cesasium ;—when | sudden fall of an unexpected shower-bath. 
Egypt’s Queen, the voluptuous Cleopatra,—) Painted in rude black letters, ‘long drawn 
out,” and boldly upon the broad surface of 
the pedestal, stood the important and highly 
classical name, ‘‘G. Button, England ;’’ while 
spell bound the truant Anthony and quaffed | other equally distinguished and elegant eji- 
wine where pearls lay hidden, to their illicit |thets decorated the adjoining sides of the 
love. How sweeps the mingled panorama/column. One higher aspirant for fame, dis- 
like the swift illusions of a dream, from! daining the dase act of his predecessor, had 
which we awake at last to a reality, sad,| by some unknown and unaccountable means, 
melancholy, and disheartening ;—and tread inscribed in huge letters of charcoal, midway 
upon a bed of ashes, the unsubdued rays of | up the column, his plebeian name. Oh bold 
a burning sun falling upon the red granite and fearless Mr. Bution, thou art not as 
before us dazzles our eyes, and the eternal| wanting in wisdom as we think thee, for 
cry for buckshish from our impatient donkey perchance thine humble nomenclature failing 
boys recalls us most effectually to a present | to bring thee respect and importance at 
existence. home, has purchased thee an immortality on 
Pompey’s Pillar, or more properly the Pil-| the proud column which ancient Alexander 
lar of Diocletian, as the inscription upon the |reared to the memory of the Roman Empe- 
column appears to show it to have been|for- Henceforth let the stigma usually cast 
erected to the honor of that Emperor, is|¥pon Americans for their proneness to in- 
about a mile distant from the two obelisks| * sir G. Wilkinson. 








“Whom age could not wither, 
Or custom stale her iufinite vanity” 
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dulge in this unmanly propensity, be divided 
with the inhabitants of the mother isle, and 
if there be wanting further proof of their 
claim to this honorable distinction, let the 
doubtful visit the halls of Eaton College, 
or the sacred walls which once shielded the 
cradle of their immortal bard at Stratford; 
where literally the entire surface of the in- 
terior walls and ceiling, is occupied by the 
names or initials of pilgrim devotees. 

At the foot of the rude mound from which 
rises Pompey’s Pillar, stretches an Egyp- 
tian burial ground. ‘he graves are marked 
by numberless little monuments of white 
plastered stone, generally quadrangular in 
shape, with a small oval summit or dome. 
We could perceive no inscriptions upon 
these erections, although many were mark- 
ed with red spots, which we presume deno- 
ted the number of bodies interred beneath | 
or perhaps were emblematic of tears shed at 





the departure of friends. No turf made 
green these hillocks of the dead, no foliage 
waved over their last resting place, but they 
lay thickly scattered over a vast extent of 
dusty ground and under the broad glare of 
the sweltering sun. There, seated among 
the graves on the hot ground, were grouped, 
women and children half clothed and wretch-, 
ed, bending forward their heads over the 
meagre grave stones careless of our pres-, 
ence, and swaying to and fro their bodies as, 
they poured upon the air, in measured ca-| 
dence, their miserable lamentations. Scarce-, 
ly a tomb had not beside it one or more, 
mourners; some were staring vacantly upon | 
the rude erection over which they bent,’ 
others were pouring water from antique look-| 
ing urns into the hot dust at their feet, and 
all mingled their voices in the wild, discor- 
dant buzz which rose around us. 
[To be continued. | 





“KIND WORDS.” 


Kind words—they are as grateful to the ear, 

As are the dews of morn unto the flower, 
Parched by the withering air of summer's heat; 
And as the spring upon the mountain’s top, 
Whose waters trickle down the rocky sides, 

To give assurance its pure source is near,— 
Spurs on the weary travefler’s trembling pace 
And once more fills his downcast soul with hope ; 





So kind and tender words cheer up the heart ; 
Shed sunshine through the dark and gloomy breast ; 
Inspire the timid and sustain the weak ; 

Disarm the hardened, reckless and the bold, 

And soothe away the smart of Sorrow’s wounds: 
For ah! one soft and gently whispered word, 
Ilus greater power to move the stubborn will, 
Than all the fierce .nd insolent decrees, 

That kings can thunder forth. 

And where is he who has not felt its power; 

The very infant ere bright Reason dawns, 

Swiles as it listens to the words of love. 

Youth feels its kind and tender influence, 

And manhood cherishes its feeblest sound ; 
While sterner Age itself, with allits cares, 
Unbends its wrinkled brow and drops a tear, 

In memory of the days of early love. 


D. P. Browy, Jr. 





A SKETCH AFTER LANDSEER. 
EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL ON THE RHINE. 


— After leaving Coblentz, we took on 
board our steamer a number of students re- 
turning to Bonn, where there is one of the 
famous Universities. They had been most 
probably out upon some wild excursion. Of 
course they had that sort of conceited, ela- 
ted and dare-devil look that always belongs 
to young men banded together for sport, and 
which for the life of me, I cannot help ad- 
miring, though I condemn the spirit in which 
it has its origin, and know to what disastrous 
results it often leads. They wore little caps 
of different colours and shapes, which desig- 
nated the several societies to which they be- 
longed in the University. Most of these 
caps were merely a patch of green or blue 
cloth with a tassel—some with visors and 
some without, while some seemed made up 


entirely of a gilt band. Pressed close upon 


|the long locks that parted from the smooth 


but ardent brow of the wear. rs, this fautas- 
tic head-gear gave that look half theatrical 
and half aristocratic, and altogether daring, 
which startles us unpleasantly when seen in 
a single face, but when worn by a company 
as asort of uniform, fascinates us in spite 
of our better judgment. But if my attention 
was attracted by the students, it was more 
so by the most magnificent specimen of the 
dog kind, that I ever beheld. He followed 
closely through the crowd one of the most 
dashing of the students, whose beauty was 
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somewhat marred, but whose characteristic 
expression was greatly heightened by a scar 
hardly healed of a wound which he had re- 
ceived in a duel. His adversary’s sword 
had just missed his eye, gashing his face from 
the corner of his eye brow, almost to his 
mouth. As he stepped provokingly along 
the crowded deck followed by his dog, the 
eyes of all rested upon him, and by a little 
extra scornfulness of countenance and car- 
riage, he slightly recognised the universal 
gaze. In descending to the cabin he passed 
a table standing on deck, and a single ges- 
ture and a single word, made the huge ani- 
mal place himself under it to await his mas- 
ter’s pleasure. I was sitting close by the 
table, and examined him attentively. I know 
the Newfoundland well, and had lately seen 
and admired very much some dogs of St. 
Bernard, but I at once acknowledged that 
this was superior to any member of the ca- 
nine species I had ever met with. He was 
a Danish dog. He was the tallest dog I 
ever saw and had a frame that indicated the 
greatest strength combined with the greatest 
activity—something like the grey-hound, but 
not so deep in the chest, thicker through the 
shoulders, and carrying out his thickness be- 
hind, and with legs and paws of a very large 
size. In other words, he had very much the 
panther form, but was taller and not quite so 
heavy, and he had that noiseless velvet step, 
and springy movement characteristic of the 
lion and tiger. His face was a little broader 


than that of the Newfoundland, and showed | 
something of the strength, and nothing of 


the clumsiness of the bull-dog. He was 
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done, but the movements of this one, were 
just such as would have been characterised 
by that expression had he been a man. He 
made no fuss, nor demanded any recogni- 
tion, but threaded his way through the crowd 
at his master’s heels, until the latter took a 
seat in another part of the boat, and there 
in the same quiet way, the sagacious brute 
couched himself just in front of him. Scott’s 
Roswald, in the Talisman, must have been 
such a dog—but in truth, this dog with his 
size, his black colour and quiet intelligence, 
and self-confidence looked more like a slave 
‘than a companion, and might well recall the 
idea of the Nubian in the same story. 

I sauntered up to the young student, now 
seated apart from others, and in what I 
thought was rather an insinuating tone, asked 
him how old his dog was, hoping thus to 
slide into an interesting conversation upon 
the subject. But my young cavaliero tossed 
up his head disdainfully, whether to intimate 
| Seat he did not understand, or did not choose 
,to reply to my question, I could not precisely 
determine, but there could be no doubt that 
it was not his desire to be courteous. I am 
not accustomed at home to be snubbed by 
young men, and I felt my choler rise, but I 
did not deem it expedient to pick an incon- 
tinent quarrel with the owner of such a huge 
protector, and the exhibitor of such a gash, 
testifying to his duellist propensities, and so 
by pulling a little at my shirt collar, my sto- 
machic choler subsided, and I pursued this 
interesting acquaintance no further. 

Presently we reached Bonn, and the stu- 
dents trooped off, some of them singing in 


short-hairea and jet black, except a trifle of an under voice a rich sounding strain, and 


white on his breast and fore feet. He lay 
under the table perfectly still, not acknow- 
ledging by even a movement of the eye, the 
effort made by several persons to attract his 


others waving their caps saucily to some 
girls on shore. My hero with the black 
slave arose, as did instantly also the dog— 
his master with both hands half embraced 


attention, yet not repulsing them by anything) and half patted him on the sides and back 


ill-natured ; on the contrary he had a mild 





and stepped on shore, the faithful creature 


countenance, and I saw some persons car-' following close at his heels. 


ressing him. If his master was a type of; 


I found when he was gone, that I had been 


the daring and dashing, he was a model of indulging one of my old reveries—namely, 
the dignified, and a model without a fault. that I would some day be the master of the 


After a good while, his master passed by in 


finest dog in the world, and had few imagi- 


the crowd, without noticing the dog, but im-| nary reasons why the student might be obli- 
mediately the animal rose, and followed him, ged to part with this one, and how I might 
—I was about to say, without speaking a, become his owner—all of which certainly 


word,—which certainly any dog would have) was entirely dissipated as the boat put off 
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from the Bonn pier. However, I shall iat 
soon forget my dashing young student and 
his nonpareil dog. 





The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John 
Maundeville, Kt.* 


Travellers’ wonders have in all ages been 
a fruitful source of pleasure to the imagina- 


tive and credulous—a favorite subject of 


criticism to the inquiring and sceptical por- 
tion of mankind. Both classes of hearers 
and readers have been often at fault in their 
conclusions: for not only their previous 
knowledge and experience, but their preju- 
dices and superstitions, have contributed to 
mislead them ; at one time inducing them to 
receive with an easy faith the most mon- 
strous inventions—at another to reject in 
haste accounts which, however strange, have 
been fully confirmed by subsequent inquiry. 
Herodotus and Pliny furnish more than one 
illustration of this sort: being discredited 
by one half the world for many true stories, 


and confided in by the other half for as! 


many false ones. So in later times, Marco 
Polo, Bruce, and the Baron De Tott, have 
been accounted romancers of the first mag- 
nitude ; until a more accurate acquaintance 
with the countries and people, which they 


described, enabled the public to reverse the | 


unjust sentence, and to establish the truth 
of their narratives in almost every particu- 
lar. It is said, indeed, that the good old 
Baron’s book occasioned the writing and 
publication of the life and adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, as a burlesque upon his 
own: and if so, the cleverness of the per- 
formance might excuse the malice of it, even 
to the object of its satire. 

But perhaps, of all the productions of this 
kind which have appeared in Europe, none 
ever excited a greater interest among its 
contemporaries, or retained a stronger hold 
upon succeeding generations, than the cele- 
brated work of Sir John Mandeville. At 


* The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, 
Kt., which treateth of the way to Hiernsalem: and of 
Marvavyles of Inde, with other Hands and Countryes, &c. 





the time of its publication, in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century, little was known 
‘in Europe of the Eastern countries, except 
from the fabulous stories of the crusaders, 
and the scarcely more reliable accounts of 
‘Genoese and Venetian sailors. The lands 
were seldom penetrated to any great dis- 
‘tance from the sea coasts; for even the 
short-lived conquests in Palestine were in- 
|considerable in extent, compared with the 
|** great unknown”’ that lay beyond and around 
‘them. Greek and Roman authors, from 
‘whose remains modern learning was one day 
to arise, still lay buried in the walls of mon- 
_asteries, or in places yet more obscure; and 
he, who by chance had possessed himself of 
‘some hidden treasure of this sort, might 
safely display it as his own in the sight of 
the ignorant public, and flourish in all the 
splendor and bravery of his ill-gotten gold 
and jewels. Under these auspicious stars, 
'was “ John Mandevil, Knight, borne in the 
‘towne of Saint Albans.’’ Honorable in his 
lineage, he was early inspired wih a love 
‘of learning, which he prosecuted diligently 
‘from his childhood. After superadding to 
his general education the study of the Art 
‘of Physic, “he was ravished with a mightie 
desire to see the greater parts of the world, 
as Asia and Africa. Having therefore pro- 
vided all things necessary for his journey, 
he departed from his country in the yeare 
of Christ 1322; and, as another Ulysses, 
returned home after the space of 34 years, 
and was then knowen to a very few. In the 
time of his travaile he was in Scythia, the 
greater and lesse Armenia, Egypt, both Li- 































































'byas, Arabia, Syria, Media, Mesopotamia, 
‘Persia, Chaldea, Greece, Illyrium, Tartarie, 
‘and divers other Kingdomes of the world: 
iand having gotten by this means the know- 
ledge of the languages, least so many and great 
varieties and things miraculous, whereof him- 
self had bene an eie witnes, should perish in 
oblivion, he committed his whole Travell of 34 
yeres to writing, in three divers tongues, En- 
glish, French, and Latine.”’ To thisaccount, 
which is derived from the preface to the edi- 
tion of 1727, there is little more to be added, 
except that he fixed his residence at Liege, 
and died there on the 17th November 1371. 
Some idea of his popularity as an author 
may be formed from the declaration of Mr. 
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Halliwell (his uiiteiin 1839) that of no book, 

except the Scriptures, do so many manu- 
scripts exist, of the period embraced in the 
end of the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth centuries. In the British Museum 
alone, there are nineteen copies : besides such 
as may be among the MSS. not yet catalogued. 
‘*Many others are to be found also in the 
libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, and in almost 
every collection,’ says the same editor; but, 
notwithstanding the abundance of which he 


speaks in England, so scarce is the book in’ 
: 
this country, that we remember to have) 


seen no other than the copy now before us. 
It belongs to the library of a gentleman, | 
whose taste and erudition have led him to, 
acquire many other works not generally ac- | 
cessible, except in public libraries: and we, 
believe that our readers will not be displeas- 





| . 
 eotaa) results of experience. 


that he might have believed them himself. 
Indeed itis not easy to imagine Sir John 
giving credence to any of these marvels, 
whether they be ‘‘ monsters taken out of 
Pliny, miracles out of Legends, or strange 
stories, out of what will now be called Ro- 
mances.” It is the tendency of travel, as 
of education, to dispel crude fancies, to en- 
large sound notions of things, to curb the 
imagination, to invigorate the judgment, to 
fit the understanding for the task of discern- 
ing fact from fiction, according to the like- 
ness or unlikeness of the new tale to the 
Now, both by 
‘education and by travel, our author should 
have been eminently qualified to detect and 
expose the inventions, which he is supposed 
to have innocently cobled from his prede- 
cessors. In our view, it is much more likely 


ed to make some slight acquaintance, in our that they were deliberately adopted, for the 
pages, with so distinguished a stranger. purpose of commending his book to that 
Could we only present them with some of great multitude, who are in every age more 
the grotesque illustrations, from the early distinguished for strong appetite and good 
editions, of which fac-similes are preserved digestion, than for acuteness and delicacy of 


in this (A. D. 1839,) our satisfaction would. 


be complete: for the uncouth wood-cuts are 
in admirable keeping with the quaint old 
English of the letter press. 

We made some remarks in the outset, 
about the erroneous judgments, both favor-. 





taste. 

We will proceed to quote some of the pas- 
sages to which we have alluded, in which 
Sir John himself attests the truth of his tale. 

‘‘Now schalle I seye you sewingly of 
Contrees and Yles, that ben beyonde the 


able and adverse, that were often formed in, Contrees that I have spoken of. Wherefore 
relation to narratives of travel. It is quite I seye you, in passynge be the Land of Ca- 
probable that Sir John Mandeville may have thaye, toward the highe Ynde. and toward 
something to complain of, like the rest: and, Bacharye, men passen be a Kyngdom, that 
that the distinction which his name has ac-| men clepen Caldilhe ; that is a full fair con- 
quired, as the standard and exemplar of ly-| tree. And there growethe a maner of Fruyt, 
ing travellers, is not altogether merited. as though it weren gourdes; and when thei 
Nevertheless, we cannot entirely concur in| ben rype, men kutten hem a to, and men 
the excuse pleaded for him by his editor: fy nden with inne a lytylle Best, in Flessche, 
to wit, that he copied many things from in Bon and Blode, as though it were a 
other authors, at that time accounted true,|lytylle Lomb, withouten wolle. And men 
and only erred in not naming his authorities.,etea bothe the Frut and the Best; and that 
We waive any comparison between the lite- isa gret Marveylle. Of that Frute I have 


rary misdemesnors of plagiarism and false- 


hood ; between the appropriation of another’s | 


labor without acknowledgment, and the reci- 
tal of things known to be untrue, with the 
design to impose upon credulous readers. 
For there are passages enough in this singu- 
lar book, given avowedly from the author’s 
personal observation, which are equally be- 
yond the capacity of rational belief, and be- 
yond the saving of the charitable conjecture 





elen; alle thoughe it were wonderfulle: but 
that I knowe wel, that God is marveyllous in 
his workes. And natheles, I told hem of als 
greta marveylle to hem, that is amonges us; 
and that was of the Bernakes. For I tolde 
hem, that in our contree weren trees, that 
beren a Fruyt, that becomen Briddes flee- 
ynge: and tho that fellen in the water, ly- 
ven; and thei that fallen on the Erthe, dyen 
anon: and thei ben right gode to Mannes 
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mete. 
vaylle, that sume of hem trowed, it were an 
impossible thing to be.’’—(p. 263-4.) 

ve are here told of a fruit like a gourd, 
which is cut open when ripe, and discloses 
a little beast like a lamb, in flesh, bones, and 
blood—the wool only being omitted for con- 
venience; and our hero assures us that he 
has himself eaten of this fruit! He does not 
inform us whether his meats, like Baron 
Munchausen’s, were ready roasted ; or wheth- 


brought to table. Both of these extempore 
dinners fall short, however, of that delicious 


device, (whose it was we forget,) wherein | 


baked pigs, with knives and forks sticking in 
their ribs, ran about the streets, grunting in- 
vitations to all they met “to cut ’em up and 
eat ’em.”’ 

Sir John, by his own account, stood up 
bravely for the honor of old England, and 
matched his “ Bernakes’’ against the vege- 
table mutton of “Caldilhe.”’ According to 
the popular notion of the time, the barnacle,a 
sea shell thence called Lepas Anatifera, which 
adheres to ships’ bottoms, rocks, and wrecks, 
below water, gave birth to an embryo bird, 
which in due time was hatched, disengaged 
itself from the shell, took to the water, and 
became a wild fowl, familiarly known as the 
Barnacle goose. Improving on this idea, so 
as to make the parallel complete, Sir John 
makes the barnacle to grow as a fruit upon a 
tree; and, thence dropping into the water, 
to commence its transformations. His story 
does not seem to have met with a very fa- 
vorable reception from his oriental hearers ; 
and we can hardly find fault with them for 
“ trowing”’ that the thing was clean impossi- 
ble, though it was believed at the time by 
the most learned wiseacres in Europe. 

In another place, our author describes the 
Vale Perilous, or Vale of Devils—a dismal 
place, where men were now beset with dread- 
ful storms and tempests—now allured by 
sounds of trumpets, tabors, and festive mu- 
sic—frightened by horrible demons breath- 
ing smoke and fire—or betrayed to their ruin 
by the glittering of gold and precious stones. 
Nevertheless, Sir John tells us, he and some 
of his fellows resolved to try the adventure; 
and having sung mass, and having been 
shrived of their sins, fourteen of them en- 


Vor. XX—7 





And here of had thei als gret mar-|tered this valley of the shadow of death. 
Nine only came out of the farther end: two 


Greeks and three Spaniards were never more 


‘lapse from devotion. 
thick upon the ground, that it seemed as if 
er they required cooking, before they were. 


heard of. Gold and silver, gems and jew- 


els—or what seemed to be such—were strew- 


ed in profusion on every hand; but the pious 


pilgrims touched none of these, for fear of 


the hideous fiends ‘in dyverse figures’’ that 
stood ready to take advantage of their first 
Dead bodies lay so 


no country could have contained so many 


‘people. The scene was like a vast field of 


battle, where countless multitudes had fallen ; 
and nevertheless the bodies all looked fresh 
‘and whole, as if newly slain. Such were 
the horrors through which our traveller pass- 
ed unhurt by the grace of God; and surely 
his experience has nothing to lose by com- 
parison with the trials of Ulysses, Sinbad 
the Sailor, or any other adventurer of classic 
or pagan mythology, 

Perhaps not the least extraordinary part of 
his narrative is the stupendous invention of 
the kingdom of Cathay. Sir John and his 
company, for the purpose of seeing with their 
own eyes the wonders which he confesses 
would have been incredible on any other 
evidence, served the great Khan in his wars 
for fifteen months. They were rewarded by 
sights of magnificence, before which Alad- 
din’s creations, and all the splendours of the 
Arabian fictions, fade into obscurity. Silver 
is too mean for any other use than pave- 
ments to walk upon. The steps of the pala- 
ces are built of gold and precious stones, 
Carbuncles half a foot long illuminate them 
by night. At solemn feasts, enchanters bring 
in the sun and moon, to make sport for the 
king. They make it noonday or midnight 
by turns, in the open air. They present in 
the king’s hall the lion hunt and the leopard 
chase, with all the accessaries of field and 
flood, forest and mountain. Jousts and tour- 
naments succeed, knights in armor and cur- 
vetting steeds, with all the heady tumult of 
the fight. And, with a wave of the magi- 
cian’s wand, all these pageants disappear, 
and give place to the awful! glory of the 
court. Four thousand great nobles are al- 
ways in attendance; 50,000 horsemen, and 
200,000 foot soldiers. On his journeys, he is 
preceded by 500,000 men. An equal body 
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moves at a considerable distance on either| 
hand. And a still greater number brings up | 
the rear of this tremendous cortege. Yet. 
for all this enormous mass, exceeding two 
millions of people, the stages of every night’s 
halt are regularly appointed, subsistence 
provided, and accommodations of all kinds| 
made ready for their approach. Sir John, 
with a noble courage, bids defiance to incre- 
dulity. These and such like impossibilities, 
he announces with the utmost composure: 
and confident in his invincible veracity, he 


- “will not spare for them that knowe not, ne 


beleve not, but that that thei seen!” For 
our part, we have no great scruple in admit- 
ting the truth of many strange things that 
we have not known nor seen; but, miserable 
sceptics that we are, we can neither give 
credit to these gigantic fictions of Cathay, 
nor to the conscientiousness of the man who 
swears to them. We can as easily conceive 
of his pigmies, six years old and three spans 
long, playing at chuck farthing with the monu- 
ments of Stone henge. 

After the specimens we have given of 
what our traveller can assert upon his own 
authority, our readers will hardly be sur- 
prised at any thing he may choose to relate 
without such special sanction. The latter 
class of wonders sometimes appear as what 
‘‘men say’’—sometimes they are narrated 
simply as facts, without giving us to under- 
stand whether they are the results of per- 
sonal knowledge or of reading and hearsay. 
For reasons already mentioned, we think the 
distinction unimportant, if it were practica- 
ble. 

In the early part of his narrative, he has 
much to say about the Holy Land; and he 
calculates largely on the credit to be reflect- 
ed upon his tales by their obvious connection 
with the events of Scripture history. An old 
woman, it is said, disbelieved all that her 





son, who had been a sailor, could tell her| 


which stuck into the ground, and took root ; 
‘and the trunk and branches, which it shot 
forth, have been flourishing and blazing ever 


alibes: Noah’s ark still rests upon Mount 


Ararat, which the Jews call the hill of Tan- 
/eez, and is plainly visible from a distance. 
But the hill is abwaye covered with “gret 


| plenty e of snowe,”’ so that men cannot reach 


the sacredspot. Nevertheless, a monk of ex- 
traordinary piety and perseverance did once 
succeed in the endeavor, an angel havingre- 
sponded to his prayers; and he brought away 
with him one of the original planks of the 
ship, which is still preserved in a monastery 
at the foot of the mountain. The legend of 
the Sparrowhawk is borrowed from some 
medieval chronicler, and translated to Pales- 
tine. In a fair castle dwells a lady, keeping 
a sparrowhawk upon a perch. It is the priv- 
ilege of any wayfarer to attempt the adven- 
ture of watching it for seven days and seven 
nights without company and without sleep. 
If he fail in the trial, he is a lost man and is 
never more heard of. But if he succeed, he 
is rewarded by the grant of whatever wish 
he may express, provided only it be not 
against religion and good morals. Should he 
offend in this way, he is punished by heavy 
misfortune, and sometimes by utter ruin, in 
the unexpected consequences which follow 
the granting of his desire. 

It might be reasonably expected that one 
who journeyed so far, and with eyes and ears 
so ready for the reception of strange things, 
could not fail to mark some extraordinary 
diversities in the human race. It is, there- 
fore, no matter of surprise that he should 
tell, as Othello did, 


“Of cannibals that each other eat, 
Of Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 


But our hero does not confine himself even 
to these varieties. Not only does he give 








about the antipodes, and the Southern hemi-| us, by letter press and by wood-cuts, the 
sphere where’the sun appeared in the North likeness of men, whose broad foreheads re- 
at noonday ; but readily yielded to his assu- place the collar bone and stretch from should- 
rance that he found one of Pharaoh’s chariot er to shoulder, while their massive faces co- 
wheels in the Red Sea. In like manner, Sir ver all the bosom like a breast plate; but he 
John reckons upon the pious credulity of his revives the old Cyclops, with a single eye, 
readers. Near the city of Tiberias still set in the middle of the forehead; ‘parades 
stands a burning tree. Some unbeliev er| men, with no mouth, but a little hole, through 


threw a dart at the Saviour, the head of) which they suck nourishment with a pipe; 
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others again, without mouth, nose or lips; 
and a tribe (in compensation) “that han the 
Lippe above the mouthe so gret, that when 
thei slepen in the Sonne, thei keveren alle 
the face with that lippe.” The makers of 
comic almanacs, and such like pictorial de- 
velopments of taste and humor, have enlar- 
ged the labial formation of the African race | 
with sufficient latitude; but it must be ad- 
mitted that they would be completely thrown 
into the shade by these umbrageous people.* 
Besides these, there are “folk that han Horse 


Rats exist of the size of hounds, and are 
hunted with mastiffs. There are wild geese, 
with two heads apiece; from which no doubt 
the double-headed Russian eagle is descend- 
ed, by some left-handed alliance. The Ra- 
vens and Crows about Mount Sinai make a 
pilgrimage once a year to the church of St. 
Katherine, bringing olive branches as offer- 
ings, ‘‘of the whiche the monkes maken 
gret plentee of Oyle.’”’ In one island, the 
different kinds of fish come, one after ano- 
ther, and for three days in every year cast 
feet, and thei ben stronge and myghty and themselves upon the shore in great quanti- 
swift renneres: for they taken wylde Bestes | ties, for the use of the inhabitants. In Sicily 
with rennying, and eten hem’’: “folk that|there are serpents, possessed of the rare (but 
han gret Eres and longe, that hangen down |dangerous) faculty of distinguishing legiti- 
to here knees’’: “ folk, that gon upon hire | mate children from all others; and they are 
hondes and hire feet, as Bestes; and thei|employed for that purpose by suspicious hus- 
ben alle skynned and fedred (feathered), and bands : bastards they bite and poison, while 
thei wolde lepen als lightly into trees, and (like the lion and Sir John Falstaff) they 
fro tree to tree, as it were sqyrrels or apes’’: |never touch the true prince. The Cranes 
‘folk that ben bothe man and woman, and'|still prosecute their wars against the Pig- 
thei han but o pappe on the o side, and on | mies, bequeathed ‘from bleeding sire to 
that other non’: ‘‘men and women that hanson” through a period of twenty odd centu- 
Houndes heads and thei ben clept Cynoce- |Ties. And the Phenix, though he renews 
phali; and thei ben fulle resonable and of his youth by suicide only once in five hun- 
gode understondynge, saf that thei worshipen | dred years, yet in the intervals between these 
an Ox for here God:’’ “folk that gon alle |operations of the actual cautery is often seen 
wayes upon_here knees, and thei han in flying about in the country of Egypt. He is 














every foot eight toes’: and ‘“ many other 
dyverse folk of dyverse natures ben there in 
other yles abouten, of the whiche it were to 
longe totelle.” Of course he does not omit 
the Amazons, those ancient and honorable 
assertors of Woman’s rights, of whose politi- 
cal and social economy he discloses some 
very curious particulars; and in addition we 
are introduced to another nation, whose cus- 
toms, less exclusive and misanthropic than 
the Amazonian, bear some affinity to the 
Bloomerism of our day—for “the women 
drynken Wyn, and men not—and the wo- 
men schaven here Berdes, and the men not.” 

The inferior animals also come in for a 
share of nature’s capricious bounty. Eels 
are caught in the rivers, thirty feet long. 


* Another remarkable provision of nature against 
the heat of the sun is found in Ethiopia, where “ ben 
folk, that han but o foot; and thei gon so fast, that 
it is marvaylle: and the foot is so large, that it schade- 
wethe alle the body azen the Sonne, whanne thei wole lye 
and reste hem.”’ The editor refers to Pliny, as the source 
of most of these stories about strange men and women. 
Doubtless, such a track as this could not be mistaken— 


Ex pede Herculem. 





not much bigger than an eagle—he wears a 
crest of feathers larger than a peacock’s— 
his neck is yellow—his beak blue—his wings 


|purple—and his tail yeilow and red, which 


he spreads against the sun (whilst flying?) 


'so that it shines “ full gloriously and nobly.’’ 


This splendid combination of colors may 
have suggested the costume in which the 
Devil made his celebrated pedestrian pro- 
gress— 


“ His coat was red, and his breeches were blue, 
With a hole behind, where his tail came through,” &c. 


Nor are the vegetable and mineral depart- 
ments wholly overlooked. We have already 
spoken of the trees that produced young 
lambs. There are also the Apples of Adam, 
each of which shows a bite out of one side, 
in commemoration 


“Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world—” 


And the Apples of Paradise, which, though 
cut into never so many parts, and in what- 


> 
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ever direction, ‘‘ overthwart or end longes,”’ 
always display in the middle the figure of 
the Holy Cross. We are told, moreover, of 
Canes, growing with roots a hundred yards 
long: at the knots of which are found pre- 
cious stones of such virtue, that he who bears 
one of them is proof against all weapons of 
iron and steel. And there are other canes, 
which Sir John has himself seen lying in the 
River, so large that twenty of his ‘“ fellows’’ 
could not lift one nor even bring it to the 
shore. These might well dispute the title of 
the ‘‘Great Cane,”’ which Sir John elsewhere 
bestows on his illustrious master, the empe- 
ror of Cathay. 

The diamond (Mandeville avouches it from 
his own experience) grows upon Rocks in 
the sea, and upon Hills that contain gold: 
from small beginnings, it is nourished by the 
dew of heaven, and waxes great by degrees, 
till it attains the size of a hazel nut. Dia- 
monds are male and female: the small ones 
are children, which in due time attain matu- 
rity, and become parents in their turn. The 
virtues of the diamond are beyond estima- 
tion. He that beareth it, is invulnerable and 
If his cause be rightful, he 


full of courage. 
is invincible in war, and assured of success 


in peaceful negotiation. Strife and riot— 
sorrow and misfortunemagic and sorcery— 
in vain assail, or attempt to assail, the man 
possessed of this talisman. It detects poi- 
sons—cures lunacy—exorcises fiends :—in 
short, were it not for the physical details wo- 
ven into the account, one might have sup- 
posed the diamond to be an emblem of reli- 
gion, and its fortunate possessor to be some 
rare exemplar of piety, who is enabled by a 
living faith to withstand all the trials and 
temptations of mortality. 

Citations might be multiplied to any ex- 
tent, illustrative of the marvellous and the 
impossible, which abound so much in this re- 
markable volume. But we have done enough 
for our purpose. Itis but just, before laying 
it aside, to glance at some things that are 
really meritorious. 

Mingled with his extravagances, our au- 
thor not unfrequently mentions extraordinary 
objects, not only without exaggeration, but 
with a good degree of accuracy and exact- 
ness. Such are his descriptions of the white 
hens clothed with fine wool, instead of fea- 





thers—of the Elephants and of the Croco- 
diles, which he calls *‘ Olifauntz’”’ and “ Cok- 
adrilles.”’ Such also are his observations 
touching the production of nutmegs and mace, 
of pepper and other spices: the manufacture 
of meal,” as he terms it, out of the juice ob- 
tained from the roots of certain trees—of 
honey, and wine, and venom, from the roots 
of others. The most authentic modern ac- 
counts go somewhat further than Mande- 
ville: and inform us that the dreaded poison 
of the Upas is obtained from the very same 
trees, which furnish the nutritive sap alluded 
to by the traveller. According to our recol- 
lection, these substances of such opposite 
qualities, the one powerful to sustain life 
and the other to destroy it, are yielded by 
the same materials, at different stages in the 
process of manufacture. 

His account of the Dead Sea is in the main 
a correct one. He is betrayed, indeed, into 
the assertion that iron will swim upon its 
surface, while a feather will sink: but the 
paradox, we must admit, was a strong temp- 
tation, and the lapse was but a venial one. 

It is interesting to find, in his brief allu- 
sions to the Eastern Christians, the name of 
the Nestorians, (Nestoryenes,) who have 
within a few years become so well known to 
their Western brethren, and whose calami- 
ties have so much excited the sympathy of 
all Christendom. 

Not the least interesting chapter is one 
which he devotes to the problem of the shape 
and size of the earth. He argues well and 
soundly in support of the theory that its form 
is spherical; that there are countries which 
are our antipodes, which enjoy day light du- 
ring our night, and which repose in darkness 
during our day; and that it would be possi- 
ble for a man, starting from a given point, 
and going constantly in one direction, to tra- 
vel round the globe and reach at length the 
place of his departure. He examines also 
the estimate of the circumference of the 
earth, and gives his reasons why it must be 
31,500 miles, instead of 20,425 miles. The 
truth, as now believed, lies between the two 
reckonings; the earth’s circumference being 
stated in round numbers at 24,000 miles. 
The error of Sir John seems to be partly ow- 
ing to his calculating too many miles to each 





degree, and partly to his neglecting any al- 
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lowance for the flattening of the earth at the 
poles. Sir John can certainly make no claim 
to originality for these ideas, inasmuch as 
they had been advanced by many phileso- 
phers before him, both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. But when we reflect upon the 
opposition which they had encountered in all 
ages; when we remember that St. Augus- 
tine, so late as the 5th century, denounced 
the idea of the antipedes as contrary to the 
authority of revelation—and that Galileo in 
the 17th century incurred the censure of the 
Church for proving that the earth revolved 
on its own axis; it is some merit for a man, 
in the 13th century, to have embraced and 
maintained a sound opinion on the subject. 
Singular as it may appear, we have ourselves 
known a man of sane mind, and even of un- 
usual shrewdness in the ordinary business of 
life, who could never be persuaded that the 
earth was any other than a plane surface, di- 
versified by elevations and depressions, and 
bounded by the visible horizon. What he 
thought of the heavenly bodies and their va- 
rious motions, or whether-he thought of them 
at all, we were never able to learn. 

We must now bid farewell to our favorite. 
Should there be any of our readers, who are 
inclined to bestow a more implicit faith upon 
all parts of his narrative than we have done, 
it may be proper to state that they have an 
infallible sanction for their belief. For Man- 
deville assures us that his book, by order of 
the Pope himself, was diligently compared 
with a certain Treasury of all knowledge, ex- 
isting in the Archives of his Holiness at 
Rome: and that it was found to be in strict 
accordance with all that was therein written, 
even in the most minute particulars. 





LINES FOR A SISTER’S ALBUM. 


No tint so rare, doth Nature throw 
O’er all her fairy land, 

But may in rival lustre glow 
Beneath the artist's hand ;— 


But Love, that ray that cheers the heart, 
Descending from the skies, 

Must ever foil Expression’s art, 

And shame his brightest dyes. 


My Sister! would’st thou see the flame 

That warms this breast of mine? 

I can but point thee to the same, 

The lamp that glows in thine. 
Charlotie, Va. 





THE VISION OF YOUTH 


I have a melancholy pleasure, Mr. Editor, 
in asking the favour of a place in your Mag- 
azine for the accompanying verses and criti- 
que. The verses are some of the few re- 
mains of a deceased youth of Virginia, John 
Ruric, of whom you may never have heard 
as much as justice to John would have re- 
quired. The critique is my own—his distant 
relative, but nearest surviving friend, I un+ 
dertake to edit this little budget of the lite- 
rary remains of this boy, because he appears 
to me to be one of a considerable class of 
young men in the Southern country, of whom 
it might be wished that the world could be 
made to know more. I allude to young per- 
sons gifted with true genius, whom poverty 
or diflidence, or the adverse frowns of the 
literary world, prevent from ever ascending 
into that fresh atmosphere of true apprecia-+ 
tion, for which they are adapted, and which 
would be the very breath of life to them. 
The list of gifted spirits, early dead, is a very 
long one. A small part of the list has been 
heard of: and we write, with deep dream- 
ings of things which might have been, the 
names of Chatterton, Pollock & Kirke White. 
But in all probability, much the larger part 
of the list have never been heard of; and 
from the days of the earliest of these three to 
the latest, probably, upon soil on which the 
English tongue is spoken, there were twenty 
more gifted Chattertons, Pollocks and Kirke 
Whites. 

There certainly was some of the “ vision 
and the faculty divine’ about John Ruric. 
Some of the Muses or Graces, Urania, Terp- 
sichore, Melpomene—some spirit of melody, 
or of mystery, breathed a charm over him at 
his birth. John had a great fancy for recli- 
ning on hill-sides, on genial days, to muse on 
what he saw, to shape out day-dreams, and 
build castles in the air. Even the common- 
est scenery would afford him delight on such 
occasions. [ have seen him reclining on 
some gentle slope facing the south, on one 
of the genial, tranquil days of Indian Sum- 
mer, surrounded by that frequent scenery of 
Virginian agricultural desperation—gullies, 
pines and broom-straw—when he would be 
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incessantly breathing out snatches of the 
oldest and richest melodies he had ever 
heard, and distichs of the highest and purest 
poetry with which he had ever met. The 
sky too was an endless picture-book to him. 
He was hardly ever more delighted than he 
was one day when he had just purchased the 
American Almanac for 1831, and found in it 
a classification of the clouds; and the words 
curl-cloud, and sonder-cloud, and wane-cloud 
and twain-cloud, were frequently upon his 
tongue in his wayward fits after that. He 
had great and high-sounding things to say 
frequently, about the high white piles of un- 
spun and unwoven cotton around the eves of 
the skies on a summer evening; and about 
the grand artillery of summer-thunder; and 
the glories of sunsets, and the silver fleeces 
often spread over autumnal and vernal skies. 
And he was often grand, and richly worth 
hearing, when standing in the presence of 
the stars—as he called it—of a fair bright 
night. He would begin by some soliloquy in 
a low voice, but of intense meaning, and rise 
till he seemed to be travelling and surveying 
the stars, and things which do inhabit them. 
Of books, he used to read with special inter- 
est, a little unpretending thing, entitled ‘the 
Economy of Human Life,’”’—also, Weems’ 
Life of Washington, Cowper’s translations 
from Vincent Bourne, the productions of the 
Milford Bard, and of the Minstrel of Mana- 
yunk, in Atkinson’s Philadelphia Casket of 
those days; and afterwards, when Black- 
wood’s Magazine commenced to be repub- 
lished in this country, he passionately liked 
that. Like other gifted minds of earlier, and 
cotemporaneous, and even of later date, he 
was compelled to feed his thirsty mind with 
foreign food, because he had not access to 
the congenial thoughts which other spirits, 
like his own, would have provided for him; 
and wherewith one gifted mind lights the 
way for another, across many an else myste- 
rious land of the spirit’s explorings. 

I wish here to give you a sketch of a small 
poem which this lamented youth has left, 
with extracts from it; and to take advan- 
tage of some pauses as we proceed, to throw 
in what additional light I can upon the moods 
and ways of thinking of the lamented and 
accomplished young writer. It commences 
as follows : 


\introductory verses. 


a 


1. 


“When the visions of youth their enchantment renew, 
Once again in their primitive plumage and hue, 

There are none but must sigh to be youthful again 
And lament that such dreams are but memories then. 


2. 


“Those fears of hobgoblins, and witchery’s charms, 
The virgin soul’s dreams, and its midnight alarms, 
We could welcome their thrill to our bosoms again, 
If the joys could return, we should welcome the pain. 


3. 


“Oh where is the spirit that then we possest? 

And where are those dreams of the Isles of the Blest? 
Where, where, is that life of enchantment we led 
And where have the spirit-world-people all fled? 


4, 


“Yet some records are left, whose indelible trace, 
From the heart’s living tables time cannot efface; 
They were graven as signs on an obelisk are, 

And deciphered or not, still their mazes are there.” 


Let us pause a few moments on these four 
It is the doctrine of 
Wordsworth in his very splendid ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality from recollections 
of early childhood, that when a man has fair- 
ly passed his youth, then he knows “that 
there hath past away a glory from the earth.”’ 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prisot.-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy. 
The youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


While on the other hand it is the opinion 
of a recent admirable essayist (Henry Taylor 
in his ‘‘ Notes on Life,) that ‘‘there cannot 
well exist, at an early period of life, that rare 
and peculiar balance of all the faculties, 
which, even more perhaps than a peculiar 
force in any, constitutes a great poet :—the 
balance of reason with imagination, passion 
with self-possession, abundance with reserve, 
and inventive conception with executive 
ability.” We do not take these two high 
authorities to be contrary the one to the other. 
The period of early years is the time when 
the commerce of nature with the new, fresh 
spirit immortal in man, produces this deep 
enchantment of childhood and youth of which 





the poets speak. But these impressions, then 
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-once possessed ? Or may we not rather think 





received, must be ripened in the soul by the 
flight of time, and become ready for utter- 
ance in later years. Young Ruric died at 
twenty-five ; that is, he lived until the “ vis- 
ion splendid faded into the light of common 
day,” but departed before the harvest- 
time of utterance had arrived. We have got 
nothing but a few handfuls of first-fruits. 
But this thing has some mystery about it, we 
suspect, to deeper, wiser heads than that of 
John Ruric. What becomes of the faculty 
of being charmed with external nature, when 
we arrive at mature years? Are we to ad- 
mit that the immaterial soul, as it goes upon 
its eternal way, is liable to any such evil as 
the sloughing off, or final dropping out, and 
total disappearance of any capacity which it 


that this capacity to be delighted and en- 
chanted with external nature, which we feel 
so strongly in early years, and of the disap- 
pearance of which, in manhood, the great 
metaphysical poet so eloquently complains, 
does then when it seems to disappear, only 
sink and thence flow on under ground for 
the rest of the way to eternity, to come out 
again with increased power in the eternal 
state, when there shall be an unfading nature 
around the spirit’s eyes. We adopt the lat- 
ter hypothesis, and thence derive the hope 
that where young Ruric now is. the faculties 
of youth, which he just lived long enough to 
see fade into the “ light of common day’’— 
those real chords of Memnon’s lyre, upon 
which the rising sun of nature makes such 
sweet music—are all again fully with him, 
that he can see the “ spirit-world-people’’ 
there, more plainly than he could see them 
here, and that he gathers shells on the shores 
of the Islands of the Blest, and drinks of 
their mystic fountains in no dream. The 
poem proceeds : 


&, 


“ Once alone on the hills at the close of the day, 

As I strayed from the sight of the homestead away, 

A wild wish came upon me with spirits to talk, 

And to find out the spots of this world where they walk. 


6. 


“'To aspot which was deep in the forest I went, 

Where for time out of mind, by majestic oaks pent, 
Grew a green and fresh turf, like a cottager’s yard, 
Though of dwelling built there, none had ever yet heard.” 


We are right glad that he did not go toa 


grave-yard, or to a haunted house, to gratify 
his desire of seeing a ghost. It was suffi- 
cient for him to seek out the places of dark- 
ness and mystery, the deep pools of the 
night, in which ghosts, like the large fish in 
the deep, dark places of the streams make 
their customary haunts, and poise themselves 
for their meditations. He did not seek out 
places of awe, or of horror, or of blood, or 
of any guilt. His desired spirits were not 
man-eating Ogres, nor griffins, nor hobgob- 
lins in clanking chains, nor any other species 
of raw-head-and-bloody-bones. He sought 
to see some nymph of nature’s pure myste- 
ries, some of the kindred of fairy, nymph, 
sylph. glendoveer, or dryad. We believe 
that the passion of ghost-seeing is one of the 
aspirations of our nature, prophetic of a fu- 
ture condition of its progress, wherein our 
present nature yearns after the powers and 
the liberties of deliverance from the bondage 
of corruption and mortality, such as will be 
enjoyed in a future stage of progress, just as 
a boy yearns after the privileges and immu- 
nities, the capacities and liberties, of the 
stage of life next before him; and his day- 
dreams and castle-buildings are of things he 
shall do when he becomes a man. But we 
should not be by any means sorry if the 
chariot of poesy would bear us onward out 
of the dominion and stamping-ground of the 
black-ghosts, into the realms of the white- 
ghosts. It seems to us most devoutly to be 
wished, that venefica, saga, heath-witch, and 
hag of horror of every sort, could be banish- 
ed from literature. We pretend to make no 
critical canon against them on literary 
grounds, for of course we must remember 
that many of the great masters of poetry 
have employed such machinery with thrill- 
ing success. Theocritus had his conjuress ; 
Horace his Canidia ; Shakspeare his “‘ weird- 
sisters ;’’ Scott his Meg Merrilies, and Bul- 
wer his witch of Vesuvius. But as a mat- 
ter of taste, we prefer the white witches to 
the black, the bright angels to the dark, the 
visions of glory from the world of spirits, 
which some literature shows, to the visions 
of horror which some other literature shows, 
But we will to our poem again: 
ve 


“Round the green circle lay the sweet dews of the 
night: 
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But suddenly shining with hundred-fold light, 
Fach drop was a lamp throwing radiance around, 
While swift-changing shadows passed over the ground. 


8. 


“In the breezes of evening that floated abroad, 
There were fragments of voices of sweetest accord, 
Now sinking too low for the ear to attend, 

And now rising in tumult and rapture to end. 


9. 


“ Like the chaunts of the sirens out on the wide sea, 
So remote that we know not if voices they be, 

Or the emulous shout of an angelic throng, 

As they floated on clouds through the ether along.” 


We conceive that these three verses put 
it beyond doubt that the lamented young 
writer had a true ear for the music of verse. 
They seem to us, though no doubt we are 
very partial to the memory of the writer, to 


come nearer to the gorgeous hexameters of | 


doubt not that there have been many sons of 
genius in the South, whose high capacities 
to charm and refresh their generations have 
passed clean away from earthly places to 
Lethe, because they had an ordeal of Nor- 
thern publication, and Northern purchase, 
and Northern criticism to go through; and 
it was too rough an ordeal for their tender 
and delicate spirits. Meanwhile magnificent, 
unsuspecting, fox-hunting, careless, gene- 
rous Southern men go on, purchasing Eng- 
lish-toy books and magazines, and Yankee- 
toy books and magazines —the last toryism 
worse, if possible, than the first—while the 
chill and death of disfavour and rejection, 
are gathering upon those literary efforts which 
ought to be the objects of their care and gen- 
erous kindness, and which may hereafter be 
their only means of self-defence. They that 
might have been, had a different spirit pre- 


the more magnificent and ample passages of | Vailed, are gone. The high music of beau- 


the Iliad and Odyssey, than most things we 
read in modern days. Nor can we ‘help 
thinking just here, by a link of suggestion 
too plain to need to be pointed out, that few 
names as we have on poetic rolls, there have 
still been many true poets in this old State, 
and in these old counties of ours, who have 
never been heard of, because they never 
wrote themselves out, or never published 
themselves, or because they have had no 
“colleague magazines and quarterlies,” to 
blow the trumpet of their fame, or other 
means to make the oracles of critical taste 
twist their tongues in their favour, as King 
Philip’s gold made the oracle of Delphi Phii- 
lipize. The oracles have twisted their 
tongues, and do now twist their tongues 
against us. They Phillipize on the other 
side. It sometimes looks as if there werea 
league of life and death, among critics, prin- 
ters, and buyers, aye even buyers among our 
own citizens, to cry live North! die South! 
to keep up the one—tokeep down the other. 
And we say here deliberately, that no small 
thing, no trifling expense, no little inconve- 
nience, no small dust of the balance, but only 
death, or the limit of our powers, or dire des- 
tiny, or some fiat of Nemesis, or some stern 
or stiff impossibility, ought to prevent any 
man within whose ribs there is a Southern 
patriot heart beating, from escaping from this 
state of colonial vassalage in literature. We 





tiful thought in beautiful words, which was 
in them, and which they might have uttered, 
the glory with which genius invests the earth 
beneath its feet, and tree, garden, hill, vale, 
cloud and sky around, which they owed to 
many Southern places, and which they would 
have paid with right hearty good will, if they 
could have found appreciation due—these 
have perished with them forever, or gone to 
have their first birth in a juster and more 
generous world of spirits. 

In the tenth and eleventh verses of the 
poem, a rustling is heard in the air, and there 
appears before him on the green grass of the 
“witches circle,’ a female figure, a fair spirit 
from the eternal world, not less beautiful than 
Nausicaa the daughter of King Alcinous. 
The air is playing with her tresses as she 
comes, and a spirit-like grace, or halo, or 
aura, is diffused around her. She has not 
come to reveal a foul murder, like the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father; nor to tell Brutus of his 
doom at Phillippi, as did the ghost of Cesar ; 
nor like Banquo’s ghost, to sear the eye-balls 
and confound the festivities of a bloody usur- 
per. She seems to have no connexion with 
blood, murder, retribution or revenge. She 
is rather of those spirits of peace, such as 
appeared to good queen Katharine, in gar- 
lands, and white robes, and golden vizards, 
promising her eternal happiness, and crown- 
ing her with bays : 
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12, 
“ In her hand she extended an azure-hued scroll 
Which a slight pearly sceptre compelled to unroll, 
Where a pencil daedalian, with colors of light, 
And with beauty celestial had painted to sight. 


13. 


“ What is lovely or grand in the earth and the sky, 
What most the eye seeks when it gazes on high, 
What the spirit oft pines in its sadness to see, 


What the heart would desire that its own world should 
be.’’ 


The successive apocalypses of this ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” go on at considera- 
ble length, through fold after fold, scene after 
scene, change after change. He seems to 
have seen a number of very gorgeous pic- 
tures, enveloped half in gloom and half in 
glory, like all bright and rich and strange 
things, seen in dreams; some things which 
words cannot tell; and some things which it 
would not be lawful to utter. The language 
staggers when he attempts to express him- 
self. But we will hear some of it: 


20. 


“ All the night’s silver stars in a clear sky appeared, 
As in calm, tranquil motion they onward careered, 
As if in the cycles the ancients conceived, 

Or cast spells upon earth as old Magi believed. 


21. 


Not bereft of their rays, but all lustrously bright, 
Moving joyously onward in glory and light, 

Like Olympian chariots contesting the prize, 

Or like heralds from God on the roads of the skies.” 


Such are the starry heavens of this vision ! 
We consider it another instance, added to 
the many already, in which the trite stars 
have been eloquently spoken of. They are 
here beheld weaving astrological destinies 
for the children of men, running races, like 
Olympic chariots, or hasting upon the high- 
ways of the sky, on some errand of peace 
or justice, from the great Pantocrator, to 
some rebel or some needy sphere, amid the 
mystic multitude of worlds. 


22. 


All this passed away, and a new scene appeared, 

On which Alpine mountains their summits upreared, 
And a lake lay among them in silvery sheen, 

And a broad river rolling through meadows of green. 


23. 


On its banks at it wanders, the ancient oaks wave 
Round many a villa, else still as the grave, 

And lower, a series of cities appears, 

Which bespangle the shore like a line of bright stars.’’ 


Vor. XX—8 


On this river, on the banks of which there 


is ‘‘many a villa,’”’ and a “ series of cities,” 
he seems to have witnessed a kind of strife 
of spirits, good and bad, in naval array, em- 
blematic of that strife of spirits invisible, 
over the destinies of mortal men, upon which 
Holy Writ throws its intense illumination. 
Here is the fleet of the Devils: 


25. 
“ But the fiends of the waters are thick in array— 
The wild Wills of the Wisp that seduce us astray, 
Each on a small shell, with a flickering light, 
Like the half-shining stars on a dark misty night. 


26. 
“ Now they yell round the spots where the hoarse break- 
ers roar; 
Now as goblins they moan on the low marshy shore; 
Or they shout as the wave strikes some high, beetling 
rock, 
And their hideous forms come to view in the shock.” 


So much for the navy of the fiends, as 
they sail on the river, to tempt and delude 
the human beings from the ‘‘ many a villa,” 
and the “series of cities,’ on its banks. 
There is also a fleet of good angels. The 
picture is far sweeter, as is the thing itself; 
and the melody of the verse seems to grow 
smoother. 


27. 
“ The barques which near them in joyous array, 
Seem made of the star-woven milky-way ; 
And as beauteous as dreams which the sinless see 
When songs of the heavenliest minstrelsy 


28: 
“ Have lulled them asleep at the gate of death, 
And they in that slumber have yielded their breath, 
And so passed to the spirit-world away ; 
So beauteous were these in their pearly array.” 


The word “array” seems here to have 
become a favourite one with young Ruric. 
He uses it three times in what we may call 
these four nautical verses—and probably 
does, at that, not use it very accurately ;— 
but let that pass. The fleet of the Bright 
and Blessed Ones, sailing on the river, was 
itself a superlative vision. Such he evi- 
dently felt it tobe. When a righteous man 
falls into a deep sleep, as some have been 
known to do, right upon the very verge of 
the grave, and in that sleep falls to dream~- 
ing, and in those dreams sees sights of the 
heavenly world, and in that sleeping and 
dreaming dies, and goes among the bright 
visions of which he has been dreaming, and 
sees them face to face, without the dissatis- 
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fiéd and ungrateful longings which dreamers 
always feel in looking upon fair things—as 
those dreams are beautiful, being half en- 
chantec dream on earth, and half real and 
celestial vision in the eternal world, so beau- 
tiful are the gathered barques of the Blessed 
Angels ! 


29. 


“ As if "twere a blue Neapolitan sea 

With « thousand sails whitened ; or Amphitrité 

With her nymphs and their barques and their canopies 
white, 

Circling over the: waves with celestial delight.” 


We drop a tear of regret and sorrow for 
him who could write these verses before he 
came to ripe, mature age. These words and 
images are delicate, fragile, almost ethereal ; 





and poorly, we admit, will they endure the 
rough and sharp ordeal of criticism. To be 


enjoyed they must be read with a favouring | 
heart. But we do not like the plan and prac-| 
tice of canonizing into a poetic saint, every- 
body who rhymes and dies, or every con- 
sumptive versifying girl either; or amnlilens| 


ing the jejume productions of such, though 


even they may be neither Yankee nor Eng- 
lish, but our own, with excessive adulation. 
And yet there does seem to be some beauty | 
and delicacy of conception in these verses, 
which an honest heart may thankfully ad- 
mire, even while it is in the very act of pro- 
testing against the shams, and bubbles, and 
unveracities of literature. 

There are many more visions afforded by 
the ever-changing chart: some of them are 
described in such evidently inadequate and 
struggling language, that we shall leave them 
upon the manuscript. There is, however, 
another picture, towards the close, which we 
hardly think unworthy to be heard by the 
most exquisitely delicate ear, or to be judged | 
by the most inexorable justice. Some read- 
ers will probably recognize the original of 
the picture, as having been often seen from | 
their own homes, and as constituting one of 
the richest of the vision of winter scenery, 
in the piedmont region of Virginia: 


40. 


“The scene was all changed—and as still as the dead, 
In the radiance of sunset the clouds were outspread, 
And the west flamed with fire, as unspeakably bright 





As the wings of Uriel the Angel of Light. 


4h. 


“ Beneath it a wall of blue mountains arose, 
Stretching foliage of purple o’er sun-lighted snows, 
In a golden horizon of trees richly tinged, 

And in figuves fantastic agaist the sky fringed; 


42, 


“ Asif chariots of jewels upon them were driven, 

And spirits of Quiet, descending from heaven, 

Drove their steeds on the mountains in triumphing train, 
And we witnessed once more the Saturnian reign.”’ 


We had intended to stop here. But the 
vision of a solitary mount, in a verse further 
on, seems worth quoting : 


* But one vast naked mount like the palace of doom, 
Stood aseending aloft in Cimmerian gloom, 

And a column of flame on its lurid top shone, 

Like Satan, full-winged, standing up on his threne,” 


This last awful picture reminds us of the 
descriptions of Mount Etna in its more tur- 
bulent seasons, given by Sicilian travellers ; 
and it was probably suggested to young Ru- 
ric by some such perusal. 

We cannot take leave of the poet without 
sincere respect for the departed boy who 
conceived it and wrote it in his younger 
years; and sincere regret that he had not 
been spared, if such had been the will of 
God, to grow to sufficient strength of intel- 
lectual arm, to have formed the plot of a 
consistent sequence and story, by which 
these verses might haply have been woven 
into a web which would have outlasted the 
present time. I am thankful that I have 
been permitted to pay this tribute to his 
memory, even under a fictitious name, and 
with no indication given of his local habita- 
tion ; and thankful that the hand of the Fra- 
mer of Mortal Men has not altogether with- 
drawn from among us, as a judgment upon 
us for failing to appreciate them, these high 
gifts which adorn life, and hallow human 
habitations, and exalt the civil and social 
state of a people. 

We have now a concluding word to say. 
Haply there may be to day, some where in 
the rural homes, or villages, or cities of the 
Southern States, some ‘son of genius pining 
in the shade,” listening to the plash of the 
wave of the Potomac, the Powhatan, the 
Altamaha, or the Mississippi; and feeling, 
while he listens to that plashing. wave, that 
there are thoughts living and stirring in him 
which crave higher objects than the deeds, 
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schemes and interests of this material and |not so much as look upon truth herself, unless 
sensuous life around us—being conscious |they seek her elegantly dressed ; that “‘ where- 
from strong promptings within, that he has|as the paths of honesty and good life appear 
the vocation of his own spirit, te see and|now rugged and difficult, though they be in- 
converse with the things of life in their|deed easy and pleasant; they will then ap- 
deeper significancies than mere mercantile, |peer to all men both easy and pleasant, 
or pecuniary, or political, or in any wise|though they were rugged and difficult in- 
mere external meanings; in a more learned |deed.’”* These abilities indeed, are high 
language than the mere pecuniary or political and rare gifts of God, and are sent to confer 
dialect, and in a higher meod of than these | costly and elegant ornament and benefit upon 
things admit,—that these things he ought to|a people. The sons of genius pining in the 
do, and these things he would do, if it were shade have a right to encouragement ;—they 
so that he could fairly and modestly come | shall hopefully one day emerge from gloom 
to the ear and the eye of those who alone to glory, and move on in their work and to 
could understand his message, and by virtue | their honour, to the tune of high and befit- 
of their own kindred gifts, could hear him ting music, running glittering in the sunshine 
speaking in their own tongue wherein they |and thus blessed. Heaven help them all to 
were born. If there be one such, let him|bear up, and to bear onward till the clock 
know that, although his gifts are such as are | strikes the hour, and the country awake to 
not wont to epen Californias, and make men/|stretch out its hands to them, and their light 
rich in gold, and therefore will be lightly be come, and the glory of their divine gifts 
spoken of by all the men of money and util- | be upon them. 

ity, and sharp art to turn pence, yet that— . 
in the language of a great one of the earth— 
‘these abilities, wheresoever they be found, 
are the inspired gift of God, rarely bestowed, 
but yet to some in every nalion; and are of 
power, beside the office of a pulpit, to im- ? 19 y. 
breed and cherish in a great people, the seeds Editors Gable. 
of virtue and public civility, to allay the per- 5 Vixen 
turbations of the mind, and set the affections 


in right tune; te celebrate in glorious and In entering upon a new volume of the 
lofty ‘ hy — the throne and equipage of God’s | Messenger, we desire to offer our New Year's 
Almightiness, and what he works, and what calutations to all our readers, and to acknow- 
he suffers to be wrought with high provi- jledge with many thanks the kind enconrage- 
dence in his church; to sing victorious ago- | ment we have received, of late, from va- 
nies of martyrs and saints, the deeds and | "ous quarters. To the press especially are 
triumphs of just and pious nations, doing * + ga age bas ee —. ae 
valiantly through faith against the seunite| a er eee 


af Dheint: to deblore: the oe ite make the Messenger worthy of the sec- 
; P generat relapses tion it professes to represent. We are more 


of kingdoms and States from justice and) hopeful than ever of the cause of Southern 
God’s true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in| Literature. That able and excellent work, the 
religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amia-| Southern Quarterly Review, of which every 
ble or grave; whatsoever hath passion em South of the Potomac ought to feel 


ae anally? . 1 |proud, has lately received a fresh impetus 
acanictlion raat he shang ot: Ont whe From the hands of some of the most culti- 
is called fortuae from without, or the wily | vated men of South Carolina and now bids 


subtleties and refluxes of man’s thoughts fair, under the judicious and able manage- 
from within; all these things with a solid; ment of W. Gilmore Simms, to take that 
and treatable smoothness to paint out and position in the literary world to which its 
describe. Teaching over the whole book of merits have long entitled it. The Southern 
sanctity and virtue, through all the instances perp e at last ye yt a ‘ sa te 20 
of example, with such delight to those espe- ee ee eee ee sees th 


cially of soft and delicious temper, who will] © Milton's Prose Works. 
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are multiplying, our colleges are more nu- 
merously attended than at any former 
period, Southern school books are sought 
after to replace the superficial and often in- 
cendiary publications of New England, and 
we are beginning to’ find out that vehicles of 
thought are wanted through which the South- 
ern scholar can address the reading public. 
We cannot but think that the Messenger, 
the only original literary monthly now pub- 
lished within the Slave-holding States, will 
feel the benefit of this agitation of the South- 
ern mind. Our list of subscribers is con- 
stantly increasing, and the time we hope is 
not distant when the long cherished wish of 
our heart will be accomplished in the circu- 
lation of the Messenger in every quarter of 
the Southern States. Towards this end we 
shall labour unintermittingly and with a 
cheerful spirit. 


A few weeks since, we went over, one 


fine Sabbath morning, from the St. Nicholas 
‘Hotel to Brooklyn to. hear the Rev. Henr 


Ward Beecher. They live a lazy life, the 
denizens of the St. Nicholas, and as we had 
fallen readily enough into the easy habitudes 
of the house during a few days sojourn 
there, the hour for service had nearly arrived 
before we left the breakfast table. By means 
of the cars to the Peck Slip Ferry, however, 
and a brisk trot.after gaining the Brooklyn 
shore, we managed to reach the church be- 
fore the services were far advanced. Find- 
ing the main floor of the edifice very densely 
crowded, we tried the galleries, where we 
succeeded in obtaining—not a seat, but 


A place for standing miscalled standing room, 


The church itself is a very large one, with 
seats perhaps for 2,500 persons. The galle- 
ries extend all around the house, the organ 
being directly above and behind the pulpit. 
The pews below are arranged semi-circularly, 
the aisles radiating from the altar. There 
are no decorations borrowed from ecclesiol- 
ogy, no irised windows, no oaked carvings, 
no Gothic fretwork, no elaborate ceilings to 
Sgr the eye of the worshipper within Mr. 

eecher’s ‘‘meetin’ house.”’ It is a plain, 
substantial, comfortable Ebenezer of the Pu- 
ritans. One could not help observing, too, 
that the congregation resembled little the 
fashionable attendants of Grace and Calvary. 
There was no listlessness, no mere formal 
observance of the services, no melanchcly 


_ exhibition of “long suffering,” such as is 


seen so often in church as if the absence of 
the other Christian virtues was to be com- 
pounded for by that alone: every body seem- 





ed intent upon what was going on, there was 
perfect stillness during prayer, and the most 
respectful attention was paid to the discourse. 

Soon after entering, we had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing ourselves prayed for as among 
those steeped in the guilt of slavery, as one 
of anumerous band of murderers and rob- 
bers, and began to feel a livelier sense of our 
individual depravity than had ever before 
oppressed us. According to Mr. Beecher 
we were both a Borgia and a Cataline, and 
it was gratifying to hear his fervent suppli- 
cation offered up in our behalf—the more 
especially as his unselfish nature led him to 
say two words for us where he said one for 
himself. 


The rite of infant baptism was celebrated 
after the prayer was concluded, and while 
the children were being brought forward, the 
choir chanted with fine effect ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them 
not,” &c. We have rarely heard such ex- 
quisite music. As its last notes died away, 
the preacher, who had descended into the 


Y |aisle, took the first child from the arms of 


its father and letting the baptismal. rain fall 
upon its sweet little face, pronounced (as 
well as we could catch the words) “ Harriet 
Stowe, I baptise thee, &c., &c.’”’ The rest of 
the cherubs—Susans, Johns, Henrys and 
Marthas—were then christened in order, and 
the ordinance was finished by a prayer in 
which it was asked that none of these little 
ones might become slave-holders, or in any 
other manner servants of the Prince of Dark- 
ness. 


Reascending the pulpit, Mr. Beecher then 
read out a variety of notices, and among 
them one of a Lecture on the Poetry of 
Burns, from which, he said, he expected 
great literary entertainment. He then open- 
ened the sacred volume and announced his 
text. What this was we do not now recol- 
lect, but the purpose of the discourse was to 
show that the unbelievers of the present day 
would have crucified our Lord had they lived 
in Judea eighteen hundred years ago. The 
speaker, however, did not confine himself at 
all to his text, but took a wide range over the 
entire field of polemics and touched every 
topic of present interest in science, govern- 
ment and morals. Of Mr. Beecher’s man- 
ner, we cannot give any notion to the reader. 
He is beyond all question the most saltatory 
speaker we ever heard. His pulpit consists 
of a small desk, elevated upon a platform 
some fifteen or twenty feet broad, and up 
and down this clear space the orator moves 
with an agility that would do credit to Fran- 
gois Ravel. In gesture he endeavors always 
to suit the action to the word, as my lord 
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Hamlet advises; thus, in illustrating a point|gitimate effect in fraternal strife. Should 
by reference to the telescope, he raised his|such disaster occur, the Rev. Henry Ward 
arms as if he held this instrument before| Beecher will be among those accountable 
him and was taking an observation of the|forit. It must needs be that offences come, 
sexton at the door. With an accent unmis-|}but wo unto him by whom the offence 
takeably New-Englandish, he reminds one| cometh. 

in every sentence of the Green Mountain 
Boy on the stage, abbreviating whole into 
hull and using hum for home. Holmes 
tells us that Learning . 





Some fifteen or twenty years ago, one 
Monsieur Jean Baptiste Robinet was propri- 
etor of a restaurant in the city of St. Louis, 
distinguished above other establishments of 
the same sort, by the excellence of its larder 
and cellar, and by the character of its cus- 
tom. The Universal Yankee Nation had not 
Mr. Beecher commits this very offence then reached much more than an equality of 
whenever he has occasion to pronounce the numbers with the old French population, 
word. jand was very far-behind them in wealth and 

In the course of his remarks the speaker social position. At Monsieur Robinet’s, cer- 
gave us some curious information. He said tain of the elderly gentlemen of the ancien 
that no doubt there were persons among the régime were accustomed to meet every even- 
Jews who went to hear Christ preach through ing, to play dominoes (which they did to 
curiosity (just as we went to hear Mr. Bee- perfection,) and to pass judgment on his 
cher,) and came away very much fatigued wines, cigars, and other refreshments. This 
with a two hours’ Sermon on the Mount! \club, as it might be called, gave some éclat 
What authority the reverend gentleman could 'to the house, and attracted not a few spec- 
give for saying that the Sermon on the Mount 'tators, no less curious to know the players 
was two hours in length, we do not know. than to overlook the game. For the morn- 
Then he told us that he had among his con-|ing hours, mine host provided other enter- 
gregation men whose yearly income was/tainment. About 11 o'clock, he caused to 
$60,000, and intimated that out of this be set out an ample lunch, composed of di- 
abundance they should subscribe largely | vers appetizing and piquant meats and fishes, 
to the anti-slavery societies. Upon the! skilfully impregnated with salt, pepper, mus- 
people of the South Mr. Beecher came tard, and a thousand other provocatives of 
down with the most tremendous invec-|thirst, for which the English tongue fur- 
tive. He denounced them as man-steal-|nishes no names. These devices were not 
ers, as hypocrites, as every thing that is vile without success; and our Gallic Boniface 
and brutish and despicable. He cried shame | was gratified every day to see the increasing 
upon the merchants of New York who tole-|throng of visiters who attended his morning 
rated the Southern man through cowardly |receptions. But at last his tranquil satisfac- 
considerations of trade. He inveighed with| tion was disturbed by the comings and goings 
great fury against the New York clergy who| (on) of a new customer, whose expenditure 
could hold meetings about the Madiai. Fam-|by no means corresponded to the luxury of 
ily, while three millions of their fellow beings | his tastes, or the vigor of his appetite. Nor 
under their own government were deprived|was Monsieur Robinet the man to submit 
of the Word of God. It was a crime, said|tamely to such foraging as the stranger de- 
Mr. Beecher, to tell the negro of an Atone-|lighted in. So, after two or three days im- 
‘ment, to teach him his sinful nature and| patient silence, our host at length strode 
offer to him the means of salvation. Wej|wup to him and made him a speech. What 
listened to all these things with becoming|he said, may be in some sort committed to 
composure, bethinking ourselves of the ninth| paper. But who can describe the quick play 
commandment now and then, but we could|of his features, the swarthy glow of his com- 
not repress a feeling of sadness on coming) plexion, his restless burning eyes, his gro- 
out of the building amid the throng of well-|tesque but passionate gestures, and the pecu- 
dressed and intelligent-looking people who|liar tone and emphasis with which he deliv- 
worshipped there, to think that, week after}ered himself?—‘‘Sare! you coame—you 
week, these people were being instructed as|eat lonch! eat lJonch? begar, you eat, di- 
a religious duty, to despise their fellow-citi-| naire, sure! you eat dinaire! you drink 
zens—even their Christian brethren—of the|brandee! by dam, you drink fen cent wort 
the Southern States, nor could we dismiss|brandee! you take cigar! de ver best ré-galie 
the painful apprehension that one of these|cigar! Vot den? (counting on his fingers.) 
days this instruction would work out its le-| You eat dinaire—you drink ten cenit wort 


Knit her brows and stamped her angry foot 
To hear a Teacher call a réot a root. 











— 
————_— 








brandee—you smoke five cent ré-galie cigar, | 
you giveme...von...dam...leet.... 
five ...cent... piece! Sa—acre ! (jerking 
off his coat and throwing it on the object of| 
his wrath,) vill you take my coat? vill you 
take de key of my house? by dam!” 





We like a good, honest, slashing criticism 
now and then, and here is one that Poe him- 
self might have written in his savagest mood. 
It comes from the New York Express, a) 
paper, we may say, whose reviews of books| 
are always worth reading. 





Atrrep Bonn in America. Philadelphia. A Hart. 


Mr. Bunn obsetves like a fool, and writes like a knave. 
His book is so far beneath honest contempt that it would 
be a profitless labor to expose its sound.ng emptiness, its 
glaring falsehood, its brazen impudence, and the egre- 
gious incapacity of its author to judge of men or things 
rightly. Where he does happen to speak the truth, it is 
done so spitefully, that one cannot help seeing the mis- 
erable littleness of the man’s judgment and honor. It is 
travellers like this who give the American people such a 
contemptible opinion of English rectitude of principle 
and soundness of judgment, and who impress the Eng- 
lish people with such a silly notion of American feeling, 
habit and character. Bunn was so well pleased withthe 
high feeding and cheap living he got whilst among us, 
that at the end of his volume he hints broadly at his in- 
tention of coming back again. If he does, we fear he is 
likely to get “ more kicks than halfpence.”’ 
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We have long been familiar with the fol- 
lowing little poem from the French, which 
for pathetic sweetness is unequalled by an 
thing in its line that we know of, but we had 
never met till recently with an English trans- 
lation of it. 


La FEevItie. 


De la tige détachée 

Panvre feuille dessechée 

Ou vas tu ?—je n’en sais nen; 

L’orage a frappé le chéne 

Qui seul etait mon soutien ; 

De son inconstant haleine, 

Le Zephyr et L’ Aquilon, 

Depuis ce jour me proméne 

De la forét a la plaine, 

De la montagne au vallon; 
a Je vais ot le vent me méne 

Sans me plaindre ou m’eflfrayer ; 

Je vais ot va toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose 

Et la feuille de laurier. 





We subjoin the translation, which is from 
the pen of the Quaker Poet, Bernard Bar- 





{rious ‘*LitrLe CockabDsE.”’ 
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Tue WITHERED Lear. 





Sever’d from thy tender stalk, 
Wither’d wand’rer! knowest thou? 
Would’st thon tell, if leaves might talk, 
Whence thou art?—Where goest thou? 


Nothing know I!—tempests’ strife 
Froin the proud oak tore me; 

Broke my every tie to life, 
Whelin’d the tree that bore me. 


Zephyr’s fickle breath,—the blast 
From the Northern ocean, 

Since that day my lot have cast 
By their varying motion. 


From the mountain’s breezy height 
To the silent valley, 

From the forest’s darksome night 
To the plain I sally. 


Wheresoever wafts the wind, 
Restless flight constraining, 

There I wander unconfin’d, 
Fearless, uncomplaining. 


On I go—where all beside 
Like myself are going ; 
Where oblivion’s dreamless tide 
Silently is flowing. 


There like beauty, frail and brief, 
Fades the pride of roses; 

There the laurel’s honour’d leaf— 
Sear’d and scorn’d reposes. 





The University has sustained a grievous 
loss in the death of Professor E. H. Courte- 
nay, for the last eleven years the head of 
the mathematical school in that institution. 

e have never known a man who combined 
all the qualities to be desired in a public in- 
structor more happily than Professor Courte- 


jnay. Thorough master of the abstruse sub- 


ject upon which he lectured, he had the fac- 
ulty of imparting his own knowledge to 
others in a degree rarely witnessed, while 
the uniform benignity of his manners en- 
deared him to all with whom he was brought 
into association. The tributes that have 
been called forth, by his untimely death, 
from his former pupils, constitute an affecting 
evidence of his worth as a man and as a 
Professor. 





We had the good fortune to be present at 
the recent opening of the Petersburs Library 
and to hear the eloquent address delivered 
on that occasion by, Tuomas S. Guotson, 
Esq. ‘This institution commences under the 
best auspices, and its well stocked shelves 
speak volumes for the enlightened liberality 
and literary taste of the citizens of the glo- 
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planders of bis “antic disposition!’—how delightful 

. : a“ Week’s Delight!” How the poor, tited man returns 

Poticrs of Pru Works. in thought, with such a picture before him, to his own 

boyhood, playing again the games, echoing the hearty 

laughter, as of old! All the games ure old acquaintances 

Tre Potipnan Papers: Re-printed from “ Putnam's: and the “ Genteel Lady ever genteel” has a real exis- 

Monthly.” New York. G. P. Putnam & Co. 1953, | tenee perforce of memory: here are the very games we 
[From James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. pinged ne mony: 


—— 





| Charades and riddles as-at Christmas here, 
We recollect reading these articles as they appeared | And what's my thought, and when, and where, and how, 
from month to month, with unusual interest. The first py : 
of the series, “Our Best Society,” is a scathing satire os Alfred Tennyson, thinking about his boyhood, makes 
on the enormities of New York fashionable life. and “si - ove Xivine hay >i ape eupleines, me aren a 
scesee & Guish end strength which we were for from ex- in a spirit of learned research: and illustrated with apt 


‘ ‘es ; : example in the “ Week’s Delight.” 
pecting to meet with in anything coming from the pen of 


; hor of “ Nile Notes” - a ee | But let us descend from rhapsody, and simply say that 
the author of “ Nile Notes” and “Lotus Eating.” In the | ¢his jittle volume is very excellent of its kind. It is one 


. . | > . . . 
former of these works, Mr. Curtis seemed to be experi-| of those ten thousand juveniles which have become of 


menting on the capacity of the English tongue—the poor | Jate years so popular, not addressed at all to grown peo- 
language went staggering and floundering like a drunken | ple, but cast in the exact mould to reach the hearts of 


man, or like the Egyptian Howadji after his third pipe of | 
opium. True, there was a languid, dreamy music about 
the slipshod sentences which often disarmed the critic, | 
and this merit we pointed out at the time; but the “ Nile 
Notes,” and its Syrian confrére, tasked the reader’s char- 
ity to an uncommon extent: aud gave little indication of 
auything else in the writer than a highly-sensuous turn of 
mind, and a rare mastery of the Tennysonian metrical 
philosophy. “Lotus Eating’? was a great improvement, 
and now the “ Potiphar Papers” has obliterated all re- 
collection of the crudities of the Howadji. The great 
bulk of the volume is capital—and for the sake of Kurz 
Pacha we can pardon the somewhat prosy letter from 
Paris. The Pacha is an admirable piece of machinery, 
and one is not long in doubt after reading of his sayings 
and doings, What hand delineated in Harper’s Magazine 
the immortal Don Bobtail Fandango. Mr. Curtis has no 
rival in this style of writing—this malicious and naive 
pleasantry, as the French would say :—and we know of 
nothing better done than the concluding paragraph of the 
preface. The book should be read and pondered by the 
good people of Gotham. It is no fancy sketch—but the 
mirror held up to nature. 


A Weex’s Deticut: or Games and Stories for the 
Parlor and the Fireside. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. ° 


This a charming little juvenile: we have read nothing 
so pleasing for a long while, and the simple fact that we 
have had an hour’s “ delight” over its pages, is no small 
compliment we beg to assure our readers. The critic of 
this good yearof grace 1854, his a hard time of it :—so 
many important works in all departments of literature 
come under his notice, and his tiie is so fully occupied 
with the consideration of ambitious volumes of every 
description, that he finds very little leisure to bestow 
upon “ juveniles.” If a book like the present attracts 
his attention, and makes good its claim toa full hour of 
his overtasked time and attention, it is pretty safe to say 
that there is something init. We assure the readers of 
the Messenger that there is something in “ A Week’s 
Delight’’—unambitious as the title sounds. It is simply 
a work for good little girls and boys. and professes no 
higher end than pointing out to them the means of 
spending winter evenings pleasantly :—this it worthily 
accomplishes, and ina way which none but a woman 
could have devised. Fairy tales snd games, fun and 


children. Success to every such innocent delight of 
childhood :—we welcome the new child-literature, and 
give it our helping hand, and wish it all success, 

“ A Week’s Delight” comes to us from the Appletons 
and has in addition to its pleasant reading matter, a very 
tasteful “ outside.” 

Life of Bensamin Rozert Haypon, Historical Painter, 
from his Autobiography and Journals. Edited and 
compiled by Tom Tayxor, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 
In two volumes: New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1853. From A. Morris, 67, Main Street. 


The extracts we lave given from this work im prece- 
ding pages of the present number of the Messenger wilt 
give the reader a taste of its quality. Haydon was a 
man with whom life was a hard-fought struggle and the 
only moments of ease he ever knew he owed io a degra- 
ding patronage, which rendered it impossible for him to 
really enjoy them, A tinge of morbid sentiment ran through 
his whole career, and whoever follows it in his own 
diary, will be prepared, long before the close, for the 
melancholy suicide in which it terminated. 

There is much in these volumes, however, to repay pe- 
rusal and we consider it one of the most notable publica- 
tions of the day. 

Porms BY Joun G. Saxe. Fifth edition. Enlarged. 

Boston. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1854, [From A, 

Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Among “ the mob of gentlemen who write” in rhyme in 
this country, we have an especial liking for Saxe. His 
forte, as every body knows, is humorous versification, 
wherein he combines the dexterity of Tom Ingoldsby with 
much of the comicality of Hood. We cau fancy him to 
have been born with a pun in his mouth, and we feel quite 
certain that his “compositions” at school must have af- 
forded great entertainment to his preceptor. Such 
abounding fun as his, as Dogberry said of reading and 
writing, ‘comes by nature,” and if Saxe bad not been 
the scholar that he is, it would have manifested itself in 
some agreeable way for the amusement of his fellow men. 
Education, however, has sharpened his wit to so fine a 
point that it may be said of him whenever he discusses a 
subject, rem tetigit acu. Like Hood, too, Saxe has a 
a command of pathos as well as of humour, and can call 
forth tears as readily as grins. Witness the following 
lines, with which we dismiss his volume, commending it 





hummer, Charlie Bolton, the wag, ard the merry little ap- 


to the favor of our readers— 
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BEREAVEMENT. 
Navy, weep not, dearest, though the child be dead, | 
He lives again in Heaven’s unclouded life, 
With other angels that have early fled 
From these dark scenes of sorrow, sin and strife; 
Nay, weep not, dearest, though thy ycarning love 
Would fondly keep for earth its fairest flowers, 
And e’en deny to brighter realms above 
The few that deck this dreary world of ours: 
Though much it seems a wonder and a woe 
That one so loved should be so early lost, 
And hallowed tears may unforbidden flow 
To mourn the blossom that we cherished most— 
> Vet all is well; Gop’s good design I see, 
That where our treasure is, our hearts may be! 





Tue Lost Prince: Facts tending to prove the Identity 
of Louis the Seventeenth, of France, and the Rev. Elea- 
zar Williams, &c. By Joux H. Hanson. New York : | 
G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 Park Place. [Froiun J. W. 
Rando!ph, 121 Main Street. 


The articles originally written by Mr. Hanson for Put-) 
nam’s Monthly concerning the [roquois Dauphin have | 
been expanded to a goodly sized volume in the present 
publication. There is a great deal of patient research 
afd ‘ingenuity wasted in the treatise which will hardly 
convince anybody but Mr. Eleazar Williams of the hy- 
pothesis set up. Mr. Hanson, however, is thoroughly in 
leve with his subject, and has introduced some new evi- 
dence to fortify the rather weak demonstration which was 
so cut to pieces by the critics twelve months ago. Those 
who became parties to the quarrel on one side or the other, 
will find the volume interesting, while the facts concern- 
ing the early history of the North West, which Mr. Han- 
son has accumulated in his chase after a Bourbon, will 
reward the impartial reader. 





Tue Yemasser. A Romance or Carorina. By W. 

GitmorE Simms, Esq. New ard Revised Edition. 

* Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, New York. 1853. 
*[From-J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


We are rejoiced to see this new and comely republica- 
tion. Mr. Simms’s novels have never had full justice 
done them, cither at home or abroad, yet they will make 
a larger figure in the department of fiction, when the his- 
tory of American Literature comes to be written, than those 
of any other author, Mr. Cooper only excepted. The 
Yemassee is a story of striking incident, vigorous narra- 
tive and animated dialogue. It refers to a period full of 
material tor the novelist, and perpetuates phases of char- 
acter that might else have been lost to posterity. The 
present edition is inscribed to Dr. Samuel Henry Dickson 
of Charleston. - 


’) The Arr-Jovrna for December is a superb number 
and fitly closes the. magnificent volume for 1853. The 
opening plate is an exquisite representation of Raphael’s 
Madonna, and is of itself worth a whole year’s subscrip- 
tion. Persons who have a taste for engravings should by 
all means take the Arnt-JourNaL. The announcements 
for 1854 give assurance that the excellence of the woik 
will be maintained both in letter-press and illustrations, 





and ave cannot too strongly commend it to the favour of 





—— ~ 


our readers. Mr. James Woodhouse, 139 Main Street, is 
the Richmond Agent. 


D. 
[From 


Busy Moments or an Ipte Woman: New York: 
Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. 1854. 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The “idle woman” to whom we are indebted for these 
agreeable sketches is understood to be a Southern Lady 
widely known for her beauty and accomplishments, and 
occupying a shining position in the beau monde. Who- 
ever she may prove to be, there can be no question that 
she has talents of a very high order. Perhaps the most 
noticeable trait in her present book is the familiarity dis- 
played with the tone of conversation employed in high 
lite, and the perfectly natural way in which the charac- 
ters employ those phrases of frantic exaggeration and 
stupendous hyperbole which we hear in the “ drawing 
rooms” of our modern “ aristocracy.” We should like 
to overhear a fele-a-tete between the “idle woman’ and 
one of the dandies “in society;” it would probably be as 
entertaining as lier next volume. 





Up tre River. By F. W.Sneiton. Author of Ree- 
tor of St. Bardolph’s, and Salander the Dragon. With 
Illustrations from Original Designs. New York: 
Charles Scribner, Nassau Street. 1853. [From James 
Woodhouse, 139 Main Street, 


As a record of country life, this volume will prove a 
happy atcession to the rural department of literature 
which has been so largely added to, of late, by Miss Coop- 
er, Wilmot, Willis, the author of * Up Country Letters,” 
and the lamented Dewning. Mr. Sheltor. is a charming 
writer, as his former works have abundantly shown, and 
in his present sketches all his most agreeable qualities 
are pleasantly exhibited. The book is dedicated in a 
graceful letter to Louis Gaylord Clarke, the Editor of the 
Knickerbocker, in which magazine its contents were ori- 
ginally published. 





Notes ON THE State oF Vireinra. By THomas Jer- 
FERSON. A new edition. J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. 1853. 


Mr. Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia is a book of world- 
wide celebrity. This new edition of it is especially val- 
uable, as having been prepared for the press by the author 
himself, and as containing many notes and maps never 
before published. 

The typography does credit to the Richmond printer, 
Mr. C. H. Wynne, who executed it. 


We are indebted to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of 
New York fora superb library edition of the Spectator 
just issued from their ever busy press. It is printed on 
paper of the very finest quality and with a clearness and 
accuracy of typographical execution that leaves nothing 
to be desired. A fine copy of the Spectator for the 
shelves of the Library has long been wanted, and the six 
volumes now before us are therefore destined to a very 
grateful acceptance on the part of the reading public. 
They can be found at the bookstore of Mr. James Wood- 
house, 139, Main Street. 


